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The Woman's Journal. 


A Wee Newspaper, published every Saturday in 
MD Aon b The interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 
and eapecially to her right of Suffrage. 

LUCY STONE, . 

H. B. BLACKWELL, l naitors. 

‘ALIGE STONE BLACKWELL, } 

T. W. HIGGINSON, ) Editorial 

JULIA WARD HOWE, } Contributors. 

. LIVERMORE, 
et oe D. GAGE, + Occnstonat Contributors. 
Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER, j 
SUSAN C. VOGL, Business Manager. 

TerMs—$2 50a year, $1 25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

CLus RaTes—5 copies one year, $10. 

Boston Orrice—No. 5 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman’s Journat for sale. 

Specimen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another’s, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. Ife person orders his paper discontinued, he must 
pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 
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BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 





If, sitting with this little worn-out shoe 

And scarlet stocking lying on my knee, 
I knew the careless feet had pattered through 

The pearl-set gates that lie *twixt Heaven and me, 
And I could see beyond the mists of blue 

God’s tender hand, I could submissive be. 


Tf, in the morning, when the song of birds 
Reminds me of a music far more sweet, 

I listened for his pretty broken words 
And for the music of his dimpled feet, 

I could be almost happy, though I heard 
No answer, and but saw his vacant seat. 


I could be glad if, when the day is done, 

And all its cares and heartaches laid away, 
I could look westward to the hidden sun, 

And, with a heart full of sweet yearnings, say: 
“To-night I’m nearer to my little one 

By just the travel of a single day.” 


If he had died as little children do, 

I would not stain the wee sock on my knee 
With bitter tears, nor kiss the empty shoe 

And ery, “Bring back my little boy to me!’ 
I could be patient, until patience grew 

Into the gladness of Eternity. 


But oh, to know the feet once pure and white 
The haunts of vice have boldly ventured in! 
The hands that should have battled for the right 

Have been wrung crimson in the clasp of sin! 
And should he knock at heaven's gate to-night, 
Alas, my boy could searce an entrance win! 


eee a 
MISS MARTINEAU AND MRS. CHILD. 


If the subjects of public statuary could 
be determined by popular vote, it certainly 
would not be Harriet Martineau, but Lydia 
Maria Child, for whom I should cast my 
ballot. As a matter of fact, however, the 
choice is determined by the preference of 
individuals, one or many, who have money 
to give. Lremember when the little win- 
ter community of Newport, R. L., was 
rocked to its centre with excitement be- 
cause Commodore Matthew Perry, the he- 
ro of Japan, had a statue in the Park, 
while his elder brother Commodore Oliver 
Perry, of Lake Erie fame, had none. It 
seemed an insignificant matter to the casu- 
al visitor or the new comer, whose only 
wish was to see the town adorned. Both 
brothers deserved statues, moreover, and 
it did not seem so very important which 
came first. It is the same with the two 
eminent women whose names I have giv- 
en. 

If Miss Martineau is to be thus commem- 
orated, Mrs. Child should come next. If 
Miss Martineau was brave, Mrs. Child was 
braver. If Miss Martineau risked some- 
thing, Mrs. Child sacrificed more. If the 
Englishwoman gave her life to publie ser- 
vice, so did the American; and each died 
in the harness, faithful to her light. Be- 
yond this, all the comparison is in favor 
of Mrs. Child. She really thought for her- 
self and called no man the master of her 
intellect; while Miss Martineau passed 
through the strong influence of successive 
men, preaching their thought while each 
sway lasted. First it was her brother 
James; then Malthus, whose doctrines she 
preached to an extreme in her ‘Illustra- 
tions of Political Economy ;” then Garri- 
son in America; then Cumte, whose phil- 
osophy she translated; then Atkinson, in 
whom she alone ever discovered a great 
thinker. Those who maintain that a wom- 
an can never shine by anything but reflect- 
ed light have always found some comfort 
in Miss Martineau; never in Mrs. Child. 
Never in her life was she distinctly the 
subordinate or follower of any man; rec- 
ognizing Garrison’s greatness, she. still 
made the Anti-Slavery Standard something 
distinct from the Liberator; her philan- 
thropic work, her work for the freedmen, 
was all her own; her “Progress of Relig- 

ious Ideas” was essentially a pioneer work, 


and would have moved the world had its 
scholarship equalled its breadth. To the 
latest day of her earthly existence, she was 
reasoning, acting, giving money for her- 
self. It is impossible to think of Miss Mar- 
tineau without reference to the successive 
men who controlled her life; in thinking 
of Mrs. Child. a wholly independent and 
original force presents itself to the mind. 

And I am sorry to say that there is a 
difference yet more important than this; a 
very wide difference in the standard of 
personal nobleness of the two women. 
Mrs. Child, a life-long reformer, yet lived 
and died personally at peace with all man- 
kind. Her sacrifices, as I have said, were 
far greater than Miss Martineau’s—all that 
Miss Martineau risked was the pleasure 
and comfort of her visit to America. To 
one who was to go back and live in Eng- 
land it was but a slight thing. But Mrs. 
Child laid down upon the Anti-Slavery al- 
tar all her personal popularity, all the ris- 
ing fame of her books, all her time and her 
energies, while knowing that she was to 
live her life in America and not knowing 
but that the sacrifice would be life-long. 
Yet how sweetly and generously she did 
it; and the longer she lived, the greater 
her charity for all mankind. Compare her 
letters, in which she reveals her inmost 
thoughts, with that melancholy autobiog- 
raphy of Harriet Martineau’s, full of harsh 
judgments, even rising into vindictive mis- 
statements; a book unsurpassed in this di- 
rection until Carlyle’s yet more painful 
self-exhibition in more recent years. The 
contrast between Carlyle and Emerson in 
this respect is hardly greater than that be- 
tween Miss Martineau and Mrs. Child. It 
contains a moral which we, as reformers, 
cannot afford to let go out of sight while 
we build the tombs of the prophets. The 
moral is that it is not enough to have the 
courage of our opinions: that we ought to 
have the nobleness of our opinions also ;— 
to speak the truth, but speak it in a con- 
trolling spirit of love. Yes; I amin favor 
of a monument to Harriet Martineau, but 
when shall we have a companion monu- 
ment for Lydia Maria Child? = 1T. w. H. 
oS oo 


“A GOOD EXAMPLE.” 


Under this head the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
last week, mentioned a recent instance in 
which the word “obey” had been omitted 
from a Roman Catholie marriage service. 
But, as I understand, it never is used in 
that service at all; and the question how 
it crept into the service of the Church of 
England is an interesting historical point 
which I wish that somebody would look 
up. Lobserved that it was also omitted 
ata marriage service of the Dutch Reform- 








ed Church in New York, at which TI was 
present. When the daughter of William 
I. Bowditch, Esq.. was married, under the 
Episcopal service, the word was omitted 
at the request of the bride’s father. 
7. W. i. 
ee 


HOW IT SEEMS TO A LOOKER-ON. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Some great writer has said that ‘all 
trials have their compensations.” Perhaps 
it is so. Yet in our blindness of vision 
we cannot always see when and where the 
“compensations” come in. 

In my sixteen years of paralyzed invalid 
life, [have been almost isolated from all 
social enjoyments. I cannot read books 
unless very small ones. They are too 
heavy for my hands. Book-rests require 
positions of body which I cannot meet. 
Essays, arguments, disquisitions, science, 
theology, ete., confuse and distress my 
brain. Thus I have been thrown upon 
fragmentary reading mostly for the relief 
of the monotony of my life. 
AN’S JOURNAL has good print and type. 
I peruse it from its title-page to its last 
word, and though I forget its specialties, a 
general idea of how things stand remains. 

Next, [ have always had the semi-week- 
ly Tribune, which treats me twice a week 
to the world’s news and all things of spe- 
cial interest to civilized nations. It has its 
comment and criticism, from the utter- 
ances of Ben Butler to the national inter- 
ests of Russia and Egypt. I skip its woes, 
its murders, its great fires, its accidents, 
mostly its politics. 
word **woman” catches my eye, I let no 
syllable escape. So, too, I read with care 

the magazines—Harper’s, the Atlantic, the 
Century, with their criticisms and reviews. 
Papers are sent me from all sections of 
the country. ‘Thus, as the days, weeks 
and months pass on, I gather the impres- 
sions left of the one great cause of which 
the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL is the exponent 
and advocate,—the uplifting of women in- 


| praise and respect her. 
The Won- | 


But wherever the | 


tellectually, spiritually. morally,and polit- 
ically to an equality with those who claim 
to hold the place of masters and govern- 
ors of the nations. The general impres- 
sion left is that in all countries, among all 
peoples, there is a recognition slowly, sure- 
ly, if almost silently, going on, of the value 
of woman as a factor in the government of 
nations. 

In our own country we can hardly ac- 
cept one great concession till another de- 
mands our acknowledgment. ‘The old- 
time prejudices, the barred gates, the ‘this 
for me and that for you,” are disappearing 
like damp, chill fog before the rising sun. 
Be brave, be strong, and when woman her- 
self shall demand equality cf privilege in 
all that appertains to her own best inter- 
ests, all the Dr. Hammonds in the universe 
may prate their nonsense and be laughed 
at for their pains. When the she-eagle’s 
wing is as strong to soar towards the sun 
as that of her mate, no man will longer 
clip her pinions. ; 

Greenwich, Ct. FRANCES D. GAGE. 
eee —— - 


HOW TO MAKE WOMEN READY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the last issue of your paper ‘I’. W. 
H.,” after alluding to the alleged indiffer- 
ence of women to suffrage, says :— 

It is only a few days since one of the 
ablest of the younger members of the com- 
ing Legislature told me that in his opinion 
there was no other argument left than 
this; that he had gradually come to see 
the logic of our institutions to be thorough- 
ly on the side of Woman Suffrage, and if 
he voted against it—as he still expected to 
do—it would be with great reluctance and 
only because he thought that women them- 
selves were not ready for it. 

If this is the only objection of the 
young member, let it be an objection no 
longer. Let him and all others of the 
same way of thinking vote in its favor on 
the tirst opportunity. 

In no other way can women become fit- 
ted for it more quickly or more surely than 
by being called upon to exercise the privi- 
lege. Then many women who are now in- 
different or opposed would be led to take 
an interest in the subject and fit themselves 
for the work. D. 

Milton, Mass. 


oo 
OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Ak- 
ron, Feb. 26 and 27, 1884. We hope for a 
large and interesting Convention. Let all 
who can attend. The cause is fully alive 
in Ohio—all we need is combined and ear- 
nest work. 

REBECCA A. 8. JANNEY, Ch. Hx. Com. 
KATE I. KELSEY, Sec’y. 


eee —— 


TOORGUENEFF. 





Editors Woman's Journal ;: 

‘Toorgueneff's funeral was distinguished 
by a beautiful and touching incident,—by 
the presence of many intelligent young 
women. We never saw so many women 
deputations as at that ceremony. and each 
of them had a wreath which by its emblems 
harmonized with the event much better 
than those made by men. 

A poet must be happy, and especially a 
Russian poet, to be crowned by thankful 
women. ‘loorgueneff won this happiness 
not only after his death, but during his life, 
and he was worthy of it. He was the most 
penetrating, the most inspired poet of Rus- 
sian women; their best and most liberal 
friend. In his poetical works he showed 
the sublime treasures of her pure soul and 
noble heart, and compelled the world to 
That was the rea- 
son why so many beautiful eyes wept, and 
so many flowers and wreaths were brought 
to his grave by the thankful women. Many 
wreaths were remarkable by their signifi- 
cance, but our attention was especially at- 
tracted by a flag from the female medical 
students. It was very modest, but pro- 
duced a most agreeable impression by its 
appropriat@ and touching idea. On a snow- 
white flag, surrounded by a natural ivy in 
the middle, was written in black letters :— 
“He lived for truth.” The best poet and 
writer could not wish a higher and clearer 
appreciation of his life. A silver cross and 
an anchor were on the top of the flag as 
emblems of faith and hope; they were ded- 
icated to Toorgueneff very apropos, because 
he shared with all his heart the faith and 
hope at which at the present time the best 
Russian women aim. As you know, med- 
ical courses for women are ow ina very 
uncertain condition in Rusgia. Perhaps 
they will be abolished, in spite of the fact 





that the best and wisest medical men have 





attested their usefulness, in spite of the in- 
comparable and brilliant results which 
have already showed their great necessity 
and usefulness. If so, how can perish such 
a good institution? how can be extinguish- 
ed forever a flame once lighted for knowl- 
edge and development? That important 
question was resolved by the women them- 
selves, by their ardent young hearts devot- 
ed to the development and usefulness of 
their mother-country, full of an inextin- 
guishable faith and hope, a flame which 
was always sustained and blessed by the 
great and eloquent poet of Russian wom- 
en. 

It is necessary to mention here what 
Toorgueneff thought about the so-called 
woman's question. We have a letter which 
he wrate to medical students in 1882, lately 
published. It was an answer to the ova- 
tions and warm expressions of sympathy 
shown him by the new female generation, 
and which Toorgueneff cherished in his 
heart as the best reward which a poet could 
wish. He heartily thanked them for their 
sympathy, and for the opportunity they 
gave him to take part in such a liberal 
and patriotic work as he believed was the 
institution of women’s medical courses, 
and added: ‘**To prove that this work is a 
really patriotic one, permit me to repeat 
what you wrote to me—‘We wish only one 
thing, to have the liberty to follow the way 
of knowledge. Is it possible that the 

tussian people will refuse to fulfil our as- 

pirations, and will compel us to go abroad 
to study with a broken heart? As far 
as I can foresee,” said Toorgueneff, ‘*Rus- 
sian society will not refuse you, but on the 
contrary Russia shows already a hearty 
and active desire to help your legitimate 
aims. Society has proved that in spite of all 
unjust and contrary expressions she remem- 
bers your merits in the times of war and 
peace, and is also convinced of the propriety 
of your intentions, testified by your teach- 
ers, and by the great usefulness which you 
are called by your country to fulfil. IT can 
positively say that in her present condition 
our country needs women physicians more 
than male physicians. Russia charges her 
women with particular obligations.in fulfil- 
ling which they have shown already so 
much self-abnegation,so much capacity for 
honest and persevering work, that it would 
be unreasonable—nay,sinful—to put before 
them barriers or prevent them from follow- 
ing a noble career. It would also be wrong 
not to help women as much as possible to 
realize their voeation. Believe me, all that 
is honest in Russia is for you; everybody 
who loves his country and wishes her hap- 
piness, her regular and calm development 
in a humane and social is for 
you.” 

The students liked to recall these words, 
full of faith and hope, by putting a cross 
andan anchor on their flag. From these pro- 
phetic words and sincere benediction, the 
young Russian women drew strength and 
fire, and b6ldly went forward on their ele- 
vated and patriotic vocation, to fulfil their 
extraordinary and high duties towards 
their country and humanity. Let us not 
extinguish their noble faith. Let not their 
anchor, washed by contrary waves, be 
dragged away. It is strongly confirmed in 
the bosom of humanity by the sentiment of 
patriotism and civilization. L. 


sense, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 


The first meeting of the Canadian Wom- 
en’s Suffrage Association for the season 
was held in Shaftesbury Hall. on Thurs- 
day, the 11th inst., the President in the 
chair. 

After the adoption of the minutes of last 
meeting, the president read a letter from 
the secretary, Miss Foulds, announcing 
her withdrawal from office on account of 
her return to Scotland. Letters were also 
read from several new members, among 
them being Mrs. Wiggins, of Ottawa, and 
Mrs. J. M. C. Fiske, of St. John, New 
Brunswick. 

On resolution it was decided to canvass 
the lady voters of the ward of St. James, 
with reference to the bringing out of a la- 
dy for School Trustee. 

It was also resolved to request the City 
Council to petition the Ontario Legislature 
on behalf of the municipal franchise for 
women. A deputation was appointed to 
wait upon the Council, and upon the Prem- 
ier. 

A resolution of regret at the loss the As- 
sociation sustains in the retirement of Mr. 
and Mrs. Foulds, and expressive of regard 
and esteem for them, was also carried, and 
the Secretary pro tem. instructed to send 
them a copy thereof.— Toronto Citizen. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

ALLIE E. WHITAKER edits a department 
in the Southbridge Journal called ‘“*Wom- 
en's Interests.” 


Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER spoke in 
Cosmian Hall. Florence, last Sunday af- 
ternoon, on ‘*Reforms and Reformers. 


Mrs. EwInc, of Chicago, conductor of 
a cooking-school, has been appointed to 
take charge of the department of domestic 
economy at the State Agricultural College 
in Lowa. 


Mrs. J. T. FIELDS will contribute to the 
forthcoming Harper an attractive paper 
containing many personal anecdotes of 
Mr. Emerson. 


tEV. Mary L. GRAVES gave an inter- 
esting lecture before the women’s branch 
of the People’s Club, Lowell, on **Truth 
in Life,” on Saturday week. 


Mrs. Pror. MAX MULLER was chair- 
man of a meeting of women voters called 
in Oxford (Eng.) just before the munici- 
pal election. 


Mrs. ABIGAIL ScoTT DUNIWAY, editor 
of the New Northwest, Portland, Oregon, 
will attend the meeting of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association in Washing- 
ton in February. 


Mrs. SARAH H. HALLOCK, with her sis- 
ter Mrs. HULL, brightened our office by a 
pleasant call the other day. Good true 
suffragists are they, as they were abolig 
tionists when the slave needed them. 


Miss LENA ARMSTRONG, of Blair, Neb., 
has met with good success in her lectures. 
With the money thus earned she is now 
studying medicine in Philadelphia, fitting 
herself to become a medical missionary to 
India. 


Dr. MAryY L. SWAIN has returned to 
this, her native city, to stay. She has for 
the past six years resided in Minneapolis, 
where she has had a large practice. It is 
always pleasant to learn of the success of 
women in the professions. 


Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster delivered the 
oration at the semi-centennial celebration 
of the Hope St. Methodist Church, Provi- 
dence, R.1., January Ist, 1884, Mrs. Fos- 
ter’s father having been the first pastor of 
this church. 


MARGARET SIDNEY is meeting with re- 
markable success as a writer. ‘Five Lit- 
tle Peppers, and How they grew,” has just 
come out in its tenth edition. ‘Who Told 
It ‘To Me?” just published, ran out of print 
in a few days, although a large edition was 
prepared. 


208A BONHEUR’S legion of friends and 
admirers must be prepared for the worst 
in respect to that great artist, writes a cor- 
respondent from Paris. She has obtained 
momentary relief from her internal cancer 
—the malady that carried off her mother 
when Rosa was only four years old. The 
artist is now in her 62d year, and still as- 
sists, when health permits, to give her 
services, as she has done for years, gratui- 
tously, to the School of Design for Girls. 
But it is her sister that practically conducts 
that school now. 


SARA A. UNDERWOOD, in the Jndez, clos- 
ed a very interesting account of the un- 
veiling of the statue of Harriet Martineau 
with these cheering words: “So, discour- 
aged but faithful workers for what you be- 
lieve to be true and needful and uplifting, 
take heart of grace, and mark witha white 
stone the day when Boston, welcoming 
Harriet Martineau’s marble counterfeit, 
spoke in unmistakable tones words of hail 
to liberty of thought, purity of purpose, 
loyalty to conviction, woman’s enfranchise- 
ment, and cosmopolitan fraternity.” 


Mrs. ELLEN H. RIcHARDs began on the 
5th inst. a course of eight lessons on **Com- 
mon Minerals,” under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Society for the University 
Education of women. They will be con- 
tinued successive Saturdays, from 10 to 11 
A. M., at Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somerset 
Street. The first lesson was on the chem- 
ical elements composing minerals, and the 
characteristics of certain common miner- 
als. It is designed to make the lessons 
simple enough to help mothers in teaching 
their children, and suggestive enough to 
enable the class to continue the study of 
minerals by themselves. Tickets for the 
course, including a box of 25 specimens, 
will be furnished to members of the soci- 
ety for $1, and to non-members for $3, on 
application to Miss Talbot, 66 Marlboro 
Street, Boston. 
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MOURNING GARB. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The above is the title of one of the most 
sensible and thoughtful papers I ever 
heard. It was read at the Women’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last October. ‘The 
reader, Julia Holmes Smith, M. D., is of 
Illinois. I have read that the paper is to 
be published, and I hope every reader of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL will procure a copy 
and do missionary work with it. 

It is high time that this shadowy relic of 
barbarism was done away with, in a Chris- 
tian land, for surely there is nothing of 
Christianity in it. Christ teaches us hope 
and joy, and points us up to higher, bright- 
er light, while this benighted fashion only 
ve of gloom and night and despair 
because our beloved ones have been re- 
moved to a brighter sphere, and are placed 
amid more favorable conditions for their 
spiritual development and progress. 

None, of course, claim that the mourn- 
ing garb is put on because ofa calamity 
to the departed ones, but simply for our 
own bereavement. Is not this a nourish- 
ing of selfish grief—a grieving for our- 
selves and for our own loss and pain? "Tis 
nobler to hide our sorrow and cheer the 
world around us. We all have our trials, 
but it is our lesson to overcome and rise 
above them, so that our heaviest crosses 
may become our strongest supports, lift- 
ing us up nearer to Him who gave, and 
who, in His infinite wisdom and love, has 
taken away. 

We owe a duty to the living as well as 
to the dead. ‘The putting on of a mourn- 
ing garment defeats instead of accomplish- 
es any good object. It is surely depressing 
to the friends left on earth, and it as sure- 
ly can be no gratification to those who are 
‘*gone before” to see us thus give way to 
grief and unfit ourselves for the work all 
around us. ‘Are they not all ministering 
spirits?” If they indeed are permitted to 
minister to our needs, they must know of 
our doings on earth. And tosee us brave- 
ly overcoming and forgetting self, remem- 
bering only God and His work on earth for 
humanity, truly must make them happier 
even in heaven. 

For our earthly friends and for ourselves, 
it surely would be better, besides being 
more pleasing in the sight of God, and 
more in harmony with His teachings. I 
wish there might be an Anti-Mourning 
Garb Society formed in every township in 
our land. I, for one, pledge myself to do 
all in my power to convince others of the 
error of this old custom which crowns 
Death as the King of Terrors,” and to live 
myself, so far as I am able, consistent with 
the meaning of those glowing words—‘*O 
Death, where is thy sting? O grave, where 
is thy victory?” Our creed should be **To 
live is Christ, and to die is gain,” until that 
blessed day when 


“The drooping arms we raise, the weary limbs 
grow strong, 

The murmur on our lips, we change into a song; 

We smile upon the load so heavy, now so light; 

The clouds shall roll away, the day succeed the 


night.” 
L. C. B. GAULT. 





Caldwell Prairie, Wis. 


* 
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ROSA BONHEDR. 


Mile. Rosalie Bonheur, whom her school- 
mates baptized **Rosa,” for short, is rich, 
as she could always name her own price 
for her paintings, and the purchasers, al- 
most wholly English and American, be- 
speak them years in advance, as they did 
Delaroche’s. Her life was a hard strug- 
gle in its youth. A native of Bordeaux, 
she came to Paris with her father when 
nine years of age, but he had to send her 
and her two brothers and sister to a board- 
ing-school in order to be free to gain a 
livelihood as an artist designer. 

A fellow-student of Rosa once told me 
that Rosa was one of the “‘jolliest girls in 
the school:” that she was unequalled in 
romps and ready wit;‘that she had the 
habit of squatting in a corner, and design- 
ing her classmates with a rapidity and 
surety of touch that Cham only could 
match. It was this precocious talent for 
designing that decided her father to bring 
her home and educate her himself. She 
became not only his private pupil, but also 
his housekeeper. She went alone during 
several years to cattle markets and central 
slaughter-houses to study groups of ani- 
mals. In order to avoid the curiosity of 
drovers, butchers and the peculiar fre- 
quenters of the above places, she adopted 
a masculine toilet, and in later years for- 
got to reappear in her old clothes. This 
motive was easily understood, and was not 
an eccentricity, as in the case of George 
Sand. 

Rosa was eighteen years of age when 
she exhibited her first pictures at the Sa- 
lon of 1840. There were two small paint- 
ings, rabbits nibbling carrots and turnips. 
Her sister, Mme. Peyrol, is a possessor of 
the pictures, and treasures them as an heir- 
loom. Rosa's second grief was the death 
of her teacher and father, in 1849. Love 
for him and for art closed her heart for 
any third affection, save her family. When 
dying he begged Rosa to bring him the 





last picture she had completed, ‘*Labour- 
age Nivernais.” Shedid so. He took her 
two hands in his, and, endeavoring to 
smile, expired. In 1853 appeared her cel- 
ebrated ‘‘Horse Fair,” and in 1855 ““Hay- 
making in Auvergne,” now in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum. It was Empress Eugénie 
that not only insisted on Rosa being deco- 
rated with the insignia of the Legion of 
Honor—rarely conferred on the fair sex— 
but, having succeeded, pinned the red rib- 
bon herself on the artist’s breast. Mlle. 
Bonheur is also a sculptor, but her produc- 
tions in this line have added nothing to 
her fame. Her brother is a fair sculptor, 
the other brother being a painter of aver- 
age talent. She resides at Fontainebleau, 
that hallowed ground of artists, and dur- 
ing the invasion the crown prince of Prus- 
sia ordered her residence to be carefully 
protected. Forming an ante-chamber to 
her studio are a stable and paddock for 
the accommodation of horses, sheep, etc., 
that she purchased herself for subjects. 
Thus she is surrounded by all that can de- 
velop and keep up the strength and surety 
of design, and the grand character of her 
landscapes, for which she is distinguished. 
She draws from nature and the dictates of 
her heart, and, despite what some describe 
as her vagaries, she remains woman above 
all, the Corinne, more beautiful at Leucade 
than at the summit of the capitol.—Zz- 
change. 
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THE BEATTIE CASE, 





The Scotsman of Nov. 20 had an admira- 
ble article upon the recent Beattie case, 
which showed so strikingly the injustice 
of “legislation without representation.” 
It will be remembered that a teething ba- 
by a year old was taken from its mother 
and given to its father, who had never 
seen it. ‘The mother had been forced to 
leave her husband by a course of cruelty 
ending in assault, and had returned to her 
relatives, where the child was born. ‘The 
father saw the notice of the birth in the 
newspaper, and claimed the baby. ‘The 
Scotsman says: 

On the one hand, we have the mother 
with the special interests in the child of 
maternity and nurture, and with no allega- 
tion of evil or incapacity against her; on 
the other the father, under an allegation 
of an act of cruelty following upon a vari- 
ety of threats and bad language, and with 
only the publie intimation of paternity as 
the basis of his claim to the child—to 
whom should it be confided? The Court, 
as interpreting the existing law, has little 
difficulty in arriving at a solution. It rules 
that there is only ground for delaying de- 


cision when the allegations of the wife are’ 


against the moral character of the hus- 
band, or to the effect that association with 
the father would be detrimental to the 
physical or moral welfare of the child. 
Where there is ‘nothing but an allegation 
of an act of cruelty, following upon a va- 
riety of threats and bad language,” there 
is no need to wait until the allegation has 
been proved or disproved. In any case 
the child must go, on petition, to the fath- 
er; and the mother may find such solace 
for maternity as she can in visiting it at a 
friend’s house *‘twice a week.” ‘The con- 
fusion of ideas behind this legal ruling is, 
to say the least, astonishing. It is note- 
worthy that an imputation of cruelty, 
threats and bad language, is not an impu- 
tation affecting a man’s moral character. 
Tle may curse and beat his wife, he may 
subject her to continual fear by his threats, 
and yet be a moral man. ‘This is, to use 
the two strangely significant words in the 
Lord President’s summing up, ‘nothing 
but” brutality; the question of immorali- 
ty stands altogether apart! 

That this is the accurate interpretation 
of the present law is shown, not by one 
case alone, but by many involving a simi- 
lar violation of what must be the general 
sense of abstract justice in the matter. In 
the case cited for illustration, precedent 
was, of course, strictly adhered to. De- 
cision could not be given otherwise, ‘‘be- 
cause it would imply that the Court was 
departing from the principles on which 
the whole of the recent cases rest;” 
and for the same reason the application of 
the mother for expenses in the trial was 
refused. In many of these previous cases 
the allegations of cruelty were inquired 
into and proved, but were held to have no 
bearing upon the disposition of the chil- 
dren. Thus in the case of Lang v. Lang 
there was evidence of continuous intem- 
perance and maltreatment on the part of 
the husband; the ruling, however, being 
that this did not endanger either the phys- 
ical or moral interests of the children. In 
that of Steuart v. Steuart, though the hus- 
band had inflicted serious injury upon his 
wife by repeated blows with his fist, and 
though the conduct of the latter was held 
by the Court to be unimpeachable, the 
wife was deprived of all her children. 
Other cases, both under the Scotch and 
the English law, might be cited in which 
the assumed rights of the father have 
been upheld in spite of aggravated assaults 
upon the wife, and to the neglect of an 
claim to equality on the score of materni- 
ty. The details of these cases are often 
distressing in the extreme, and it must be 
confessed that the judicial comments upon 
them have been occasionally more remark- 
able for an absurd sentimentality than for 
any logical and complete appreciation of 
the details before the Court. Thus we 
meet with such statements as the follow- 
ing to justify the deprivation of the mother 
and the concession of the children to the 
violent or intemperate husband :—‘*How 
-often has the presence and society of a 
child been the means of preventing a fath- 
er from going wrong, or of reclaiming him 
after he has gone wrong?” “If we take a 
man’s children from him, we leave him a 





solitary being, and deprive him of the 
most powerful inducement to amendment 
of life.” ‘Io leave his wife”—admitted 
blameless—‘“‘with the defender, were to 
subject him to an influence exciting, and 
tempting him to violence towards her; to 
leave his little child in his house is, or may 
well be, to introduce a soothing influence 
to cheer the darkness of his lot’—he had 
knocked his wife insensible—‘and bring 
out the better part of his nature.” Against 
the statement that children often have a 
wholesome and elevating influence upon 
their parents, there is nothing to be said; 
it is happily an important truth. But it 
has no real bearing upon the justice of de- 
cisions such as these. The father, whose 
conduct to his wife is admitted to be crim- 
inal, is to be allowed such solace and ele- 
vating influences as may arise from the 
companionship of his children. But the 
mother, injured in the first place by her 
husband, is to be subjected to the still 
greater injury of being compelled to fore- 
go such solace for wrongs done to her, 
and such aid as she herself may need, on 
the chances of creating a soul in the brute 
who has injured her. ‘The violation of the 
family relationship through the action of 
the husband is thus emphasized and sus- 
tained by a violation of the maternal rela- 
tionship, to gratify either the parental in- 
stincts, with a view to moral education, 
or, what is probably as often as not, the 
desire of the husband still further to an- 
noy the wife who has taken shelter from 
his insults and injuries. 
bition 


CHARITY OF THE LONDON POOR. 





The first thing which a visitor to the 
slums asks is, What becomes of the chil- 
dren of the men and women who are sent 
to prison, or who are removed to the hos- 
pitals? Theansweris simple. The neigh- 
bors take them in and care for them. Or- 
phans are by no means rare in the slums, 
but they are almost always ‘‘adopted.” 

In the house of a Mrs. R. lived a family 
named Hinde. Mrs. Hinde had died of 
consumption, leaving four children and a 
husband out of work. He set out to look 
for it, and Mrs. R. took the four little 
ones into her room to sleep with her own 
six. Out of her scanty earnings she 
fed them, too, and when she was asked 
why she has taxed her limited resources 
to this extent, she answered, ‘‘Poor young 
‘uns! how could I see’em a-starvin’, and 
their father out 0’ work, and no mother!” 
The man is still out of work, and Mrs. R. 
has thought it her duty to keep his children 
for over six months. 

Orphans are not only kept, but are pass- 
ed on sometimes from family to family. 
There is a little crippled lad [ know named 
Dennis Sullivan. ‘Till lately he was kept 
by an old watercress seller, who had adopt- 
ed him. A month or two since the poor 
old soul fell into the fire and was so se- 
verely burned that she died. And when 
the boy was to be sent to an institution a 
brother of the old watercress woman, a 
poor hawker, came forward and said: ‘**He 
shan't be sent away. Ill keep him for the 
sake o’ the old woman as was so fond of 


him.” 
A poor woman had taken charge,of three 


children whose father was away in the 
country. She had children of her own as 
well. Sickness came upon her, and a ter- 
rible disease almost disabled her; yet she 
refused to let the little ones go uncared 
for. Dying slowly of dropsy, she was 
found one day propped up in a chair with 
a wash-tub in front of her, and with her 
poor weak hands making a brave struggle 
to wash the little ones’ clothes, that they 
might look clean and tidy at the school. 

A servant-girl lost her place, and in the 
slums gave birth to an illegitimate child. 
She could not keep it; she must go to ser- 
vice. An old woman adopted the child, 
brought it up, giving it her own name. 
The mother married and then wanted the 
child. The old woman had fallen on evil 
days and consented to part with it. But 
the real mother ill-treated the child, and it 
was unhappy. Off marched the old lady 
and fetched it back again. “I ain’t got 
much to spare, God knows,” she said. 
“But I ain’t goin’ to see the gal unhappy, 
and I'll keep her somehow.” 

A maker of wooden toys deserted his 
child and left it starving. A poor woman 
with eight children of her own and an in- 
come of 15s. a week ‘‘felt her ’art bleed for 
the poor little thing.” She took the child 
into her own room, and her eight are now 
nine. 

The other day, at a police court, a woman 
was fined 2s. 6d., and in default sent to the 
cells. Her *‘pal” went out of court, took 
the shawl from her shoulders, collected a 
few more of her garments, and pawning 
the lot, returned and liberated the prison- 
er. Pawning is frequently res$rted to by 
the women who attend. each other in their 
confinements. In these districts the fe- 
male neighbors, be it remembered, invari- 
ably take the place of the doctor, and their 
kindness and gentleness to their suffering 
sisters is marvellous. ‘They will sit by the 
invalid day after day in a foul den, desti- 
tute of every comfort, and perform all the 
household duties as well. They will see 
to the children, get the husband’s tea, and 
if there is, as is too often the case, a lack 
of all that the sufferer needs, they will go 
and pledge all they have and buy it.— 
Sinis on the London Poor. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MOTHER. 

Mrs. Trollope, the mother of Anthony 
Trollope, the novelist, never attempted to 
write a book till after she was fifty. After 
she had failed in her romantic project to 
rebuild the fallen fortunes of her house- 
hold in America, she wrote a book on the 
Americans. ‘The success of that brought 
her £400 twice, which lifted her household 
from dire distress. She continued writing 
till 1856, when she was seventy-six years 
old, and had at that time produced one 
hundred and fourteen volumes. During 
this period her husband died lingeringly, 
and her three daughters and one son died 
of consumption. While three of her house- 
hold were dying, the wife and mother, who 
nursed them, had to keep her pen going to 
keep a shelter over their heads and to pay 
the increasing expenses of sickness. Says 
Anthony, “I have written many novels, 
but I doubt much whether I could write 
one when my whole heart was by the bed- 
side of a dying son. During the time when 
her pen was most active, her most visible 
occupation was that of nursing. ... Her 
power of dividing herself into two parts, 
and keeping her intellect by itself, I never 
saw equalled. I do not think that the 
writing of a novel is the most difficult task 
which a man may be called upon to do; 
but it is a task that may be supposed to de- 
mand a spirit fairly at ease. The work of 
doing it with a troubled spirit killed Sir 
Walter Scott. My mother went through 
it unscathed in strength.” 
eee -—-—_———_ 


HUMOROUS. 
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The Boston Transcript thinks that the 
reason why so few editors are afilicted 
with writer’s cramp is that scissors seldom 
produce cramp. 


A lady and gentleman accidentally touch- 


ed each other's feet under the table. ‘*Se- 
cret telegraphy,” said he. ‘*Communion 


of soles,”’ said she. 


Artesian-well men claim that it is impos- 
sible to strike water in Kentucky. Nature 
evidently anticipated what sort of people 
were going to live there. 

“Yes,” says the Idaho man, “it’s dread- 
ful unfortunate that my gal got hugged 
by that ar’ b’ar., She’s sort o” held me in 
contempt since.” 

The father of a large family, on being 
asked which were his favorite children, in- 
nocently replied: **f never had any favor- 
ites among them. But if [ had had, they 
would have been John and Mary.” 


Yu_ will observe this, the devil never 
offers to go into partnership with a bizzy 
man, but yu will often see him offer to 
jine the lazy, and furnish all the capital 
besides.—Josh Billings. 

Adoring One (in lavender kids and a blue 
searf)—*Oh, how I wish I were that book 
you clasp so levingly!"’ She—‘tHow I 
wish you were, so that I could shut you 
up!” 

A young man urged, as one of the rea- 
sons why a girl should marry him, that he 
had a collection of over four hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of wood. She said if it was 
kindling-wood she would think of it. 

Mr. Beecher says four-fifths of the in- 
habitants of heaven are women. Massa- 
chusetts comes nearer being a heavenly 
State than any other in the Union, on that 
basis, for she, too, has « large preponder- 
ance of women. 


Harry and Charlie-—aged five and three 
respectivel y—have just been seated at their 
nursery table for dinner. Harry sees that 
there is but one orange on the table, and 
immediately sets up a wailing that brings 
his mother to the scene. ‘*Why, Harry, 
what are yon crying for?” she asks. ‘Be- 
because there ain’t any orange for Char- 
lie!” 








HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease. 
Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hioop’s SARSAPARTLLA has a wonderful 
power over all scroftlous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 








Messrs. (. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that Iwas obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly allcoming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
seeale » Cay. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia. Hisa —— roved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
» without a scar, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mas. N. 0. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves te 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
puneey we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”—Zditors Lowell Weckly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold b druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Pre; by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
best religious authors. Edited by Mrs. C. M. Meara, 
Dainty volumes, in gold and colors, each $1.25 Com 
prising— 


GOLDEN TRUTHS. 


“Abounds in gems of truth and beautiful sugges- 
tions. A book from which the thoughtful wil! gather 
hope.”—BaLTIMORE AMERICAN. 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


‘*A sweet volume of selections from the best writers 
for Christian instruction, meditation, and comfort.”— 
CHRISTIAN SECRETARY, HARTFORD. 


WORDS OF HOPE. 


“A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presenta 
tion of these words of hope.”—Boston Post. 











UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
THE MODEL PRAYER. 


A course of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by the 
Rev. George C. Baldwin, D. D. Price $1 25. 


**In these lectures the current of thought is indicat- 
ed by the prayer itself. The exposition is rich and 
exhaustive. One is left with the feeling that in this 
most simple of prayers are heights and depths still 
unexplored, while what is seen is calculated to in- 
crease devoutness as well as intelligence.” —CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, NEw YORK. 





‘WHAT OF THE UNSEEN WORLD BEYOND?” 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN: 


Or Scenes in Another World, By George Wood. 
New Edition. Price $1 50. 

‘An intensely interesting work, which attempts to 
portray scenes in heaven. A careful perusal will give 
a more favorable impression than the hasty glance too 
often given to books of this character.”—CONGREGA- 
TIONAL QUARTERLY. 


NEARLY READY: 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and other Lectures. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

A book by Mrs. Livermore, probably the most noted 
woman upon the American platform of to-day, cannot 
fail to attract very wide and admiring attention. The 
volume will comprise her best and ripest thought, and 
deals with problems which are vexing and are of in- 
terest to all mothers, daughters, and wives. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 
receipt of price. 

*,* Our elegantly illustrated catalogue of holiday 
books is sent gratis. Please write for it. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. $125. 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win- 
ter on the Nile,” “In the Levant,” ete. 12mo, $150, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 

Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 

Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 

The experiences and observations of these months are 

depicted in this delightful book, 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGarR FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 

man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50, 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. 

A work of sterling value and remarkable interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
vane gol operations, but of the people. of the develop- 
ment of its political, social, and religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
—_ with the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 


By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” ete. 12mo, $2 00. 
The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


By A. P. Russe tt, author of “Library Notes.” 

$2 00. 

A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell's “Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields cf literature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


A Study. By Joun F. GeNuNG. 12mo, $1 25. 

A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of Tennyson's 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricuarp Grant 
Wuite. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the same plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set, 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 











By 





12mo, 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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‘GOssIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Rev. O. B. Frothingham and family will 
spend the winter in Washington, D. C. 

The Girton girls have given a successful 
performance of the ‘Electra’ of Sopho- 
cles. The acting as well as the singing 
was of a very high order. 

Women called *Shuckers,” who open 
most of the oysters at Fair Haven, Ct., 
have had plenty to do the past season. 
The shuckers furnish knives, hammers and 
cracking irons. Most of the women are 
married, some having worked 20 years for 
one firm. Some can shuck 100 quarts in 
10 hours. Providence shuckers open by 
the stabbing process, driving the knife be- 
tween the shells upon one side. Women 
are not strong enough to shuck oysters in 
this manner. At Fair Haven the thin end 
of the oyster is placed on a cracking iron 
attached to a block of wood, and the little 
iron hammer with two or three blows 
knocks off the end of the shell, so that the 
thick, strong oyster-knife is easily inserted 
between the shells, and by a dextrous 
twist the oyster is opened. 

The ‘Compulsory Temperance” cam- 
is well under way in New York 
conducted by Miss E. W. Green- 
wood, Supt., and Mrs. C. C. Alford, Secre- 
tary of that department. The Sons of 
Temperance, Good ‘Templars, and other 
temperance organizations are uniting with 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions 
in the circulation of petitions, which re- 
ceive almost universal signature. Clergy- 
men of the various denominations are giv- 
ing the measure their cordial and active 
support, opening their churches for its ad- 
yocates as well as speaking for it them- 
selves. Mrs. M. H. Hunt is addressing 
large audiences almost every evening in 
the villages and cities that are the residen- 
ces of the Representatives elect. Miss 
Greenwood is to be in the field constantly. 
The people greet the movement with ‘an 
enthusiasm that is a prophecy of victory. 


paign 
State, 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE WASTE-NOT SOCIETY. 


“It would be very hard not to have 
enough to eat,” said Daisy. 

‘It would be hard to see a great many 
people hungry, and not be able to give 
them anything,” added Hope. 

‘We can’t know anything about it,” ex- 
claimed Helen; ‘*we never knew what it 
was to go without a single meal when we 
wanted it. We never saw anybody really 
sick because they were so hungry.” 

The troop of little girls walked on 
through the bright March sunshine with 
troubled faces. They had been to the 
Children’s Missionary Society, and had 
been told there, by the president, of the 
dreadful famine in Persia. She had read 
to them of how the corn and wheat had 
become scarce and high because the crops 
had failed, and how the poor people could 
not buy bread to eat, and were starving 
all over the country—starving to death, 
many of them. And how the missionaries 
had written home asking for money to 
buy food to save their suffering people. 

The appeal had gone deep into the hearts 
of these children in America, and it stirred 

sarnest purposes in them. Helen Cary 
and Bella Carr walked home arm in arm. 

‘*We must send them some money,” said 
Bella; ‘tbut how shall we get it?” 

She was full of it at the tea-table that 
night, and ready to give up cake and sugar 
and butter and tea if she could be paid a 
good price for it. 

“Why, Bella!’ ‘laughed her mother; 
“we should soon find you in a state of 
starvation as bad as the Persians. You 
must try some other plan.” 

“Pll tell you, Bella,” said her brother, 
“vou might have a ‘waste-not’ society. 
You know there is no other country where 
so much that is useful is burned up or 
thrown away asin America. If youshould 
save, and ask other people to save for you, 
such things as scraps of paper, rags and old 
iron, and should sell them, you would 
gradually get quite a little money.” 

Bella looked doubtful. ‘I shouldn't 
think it would make much,” she said; ‘‘it 
would take a lot of paper and rags to 
weigh anything.” 

‘Try it,” said her brother. 

So the next morning directly after break- 
fast, she went over to Helen's to tell her 
about it. Helen danced around and clapped 
her hands at the proposal. ‘*Oh, goody!” 
she said; ‘*we have some rags we can sell, 
and Lam sure we can getsome more. And 
I saw some old iron in a vacant lot, the 
other day, which I suppose we could 
have.” 

‘**Why, ves,” said Bella; ‘*nobody would 
want it, and I'll get Bert to go after it 


, 


’ with the wagon.” 


a 


atte. 


That was the beginning of a ceaseless 
activity among these five or six little girls. 

“Their enthusiasm is something dread- 
ful,” said Georgie Davis’s sister one day, 
when she was laughing with a friend over 
some of their exploits. ‘The other day, 
when we were driving, Georgie wanted to 
gather up some iron rings which were ly- 
ing along the railroad track, and are used 
for fastening freight-cars together. I 
sometimes think our flat-irons and kettles 
are in danger.” 
_ ‘And my rubbers were disposed of,” re- 
Joined the other. ‘here was a man 
around buying old bottles, rubbers, and so 
forth, and the next time I needed my rub- 
bers, they could not be found. Daisy is } 


: Sure that only worn-out ones were sold; 
but we are forced to believe that she is not 


always an impartial judge of the sound 


Condition of an article.” 
“Poor rubbers !” laughed her friend. 


“Yes,” said the other, ‘but I want. to 
tell you of something else, the funniest 
sight! I was going around the corner, 

esterday, in the rain, and there were 

Jelen and Bella with umbrella and school- 
satchels, chasing a pieve of paper that was 
blowing away in the wind! ‘They captur- 
ed it, you may be sure.” 

**O Hope!” cried Bella, rushing in to see 
her one morning. ‘Bert is going to take 
a load of paper and rags to Wilberton to 
sell for us. He can get a cent and three- 
quarters a pound there, and we can get 
only a cent and a half here.” 

‘That is splendid!” said Hope, much 
impressed by this business arrangement. 
**Are there many of them?” 

‘A whole shed full,” responded Bella. 
‘We've been collecting them there.” 

Another day Daisy Bradford made an 
announcement which was received with 
great glee. ‘Professor Harmon has given 
us all his examination papers,” she said. 

“And papa brought home a whole bas- 
ketful of business letters for us,’’ added 
Hope. 

And,” said Georgie, **Mrs. Seymour 
told mamma she had some old iron for us.” 

“All right, we'll send for it,” said Bella. 

“Mrs. Lane will give us some paper and 
rags. if we will go for them, too,” remark- 
ed Helen. 

Bella Carr was treasurer. As the chil- 
dren gathered in their pennies, they hand- 
ed them over to her, and she gave them, 
once a month, to the treasurer of the mis- 
sionary society, who telegraphed them at 
once to Persia. It interested the children 
very much that that could be done—that 
the hungry people did not have to wait for 
the slow travelling steamers to carry the 
money around to them; but that the mis- 
sionaries could be telegraphed, **There is 
money in the bank in America for you,” 
and in Persia, the piece of paper that told 
them that was as good as the money itself. 

During the first two months the children 
had collected over nine dollars and hand- 
ed to the treasurer. ‘The next two there 
was not quite so much, but in July there 
was a wonderful contribution. ‘There had 
some special money come to them outside 
of the proceeds from their gathered-up 
scraps. One lady had given them her 
‘tsoap-money,” and one little girl’s birth- 
day present had quietly gone into the treas- 
urer’s hands. And there had been little 
sums from private hoards added, now and 
then, by the children, to the **waste-not”’ 
money they handed over. But, after all, 
the principal part of it was from the sale 
of the precious collection of scraps; and 
altogether, when they came to count it 
over, it amounted to eighteen dollars and 
forty cents. 

“It's the most splendid thing that ever 
happened !” cried Bella, with shining eyes. 

‘It’s the best fun [ ever had!” said 
Helen, who could hardly keep her dancing 
feet still long enough to say anything. 

“T had no idea we could ever get so 
much money,” said Daisy, with the dim- 
ples chasing each other over her sweet 
face. ‘‘I am sure there can’t be as many 
hungry people now.” 

And just out of the things people throw 
away,” added Hope, with her arm around 
Daisy’s neck. 

“I wish they would throw away ever so 
much more,” exclaimed Georgie, the 
youngest of them all. They all laughed 
at that, and then found that it was time 
to go home. 

That evening, as Helen Cary sat on the 
door-step, watching the shadows creep 


there were very sweet thoughts running 
through her mind. 

“Tam sure Jesus must be glad that we 
have so much money,” she thought. “I 
think it has been like carrying out what 
Ile said to His disciples when He told them 
to ‘gather up the fragments.’ ” 

And the work was even greater and 
more blessed than Helenknew. For it did 
not only help the poor people in far-away 
Persia, and bless the givers by its reflex 
influence, but it proved an effective, though 
unspoken lesson to some whose hearts 
were as vet untouched by love for the Mas- 
ter. And so, like the ripples caused by 
the stone thrown into the lake, the cirele 
of its influence extended farther and far- 
ther,—how far. who ean tell? 

The little society is still going on, and I 
think as long as there are fragments to be 
saved, and busy little hands to work, it 
will not come to an end.—Lucy L. Ward, 
in S. 8S. Times. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINsSLow’s SooTHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
System. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a bottle. ly-7 








BOSTON ALMANAC 


FOR 1884. 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains Business Directory, 
Street Deere, 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass, State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, . 
Churches, Societies, ete. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 








155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price, 


across the lawn in the gathering twilight, | 


DUR PREMIUMS FOR 1863-4! 


Books are among the most popular of HoLipay Grrrts, and as the Curistmas Season draws 
near, what are the best new books, and what are the best old ones, becomes the universal inquiry. 


How to Obtain Books Free! 


NEW CLASSIC SERIES. 


A collection of world-renowned works selected from 
the literatures of all nations, printed from new type in 
the best manner, and neatly and durably bound. 
Handy books, convenivnt to hold, and an ornament to 
the library shelves. Handsome 16mo volumes in uni- 
form cloth binding. Price, $1 per volume. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
**Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ‘‘Marmion,” 
and **The Lady of The Lake.” 


The three poems in one volume. 

“There are no books for boys like these poems by 
Sir Walter Scott. Every boy likes them, if they are 
not put into his hands too late. They surpass every- 
thing for boy reading.”—RaLrpH WALDO EMERSON. 


OLIVER COLDSMITH’S 
‘THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 
With illustrations by Mulready. 


DEFOE’S ‘‘ ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 
With illustrations by Stothard, 
BERNARDIN de SAINT-PIERRE’S 
**PAUL AND VIRGINIA.” 
With illustrations by Lalauze. 


SOUTHEY’S “‘LIFE OF NELSON.” 
With illustrations by Birket Foster. 
VOLTAIRE’S 
“LIFE OF CHARLES the TWELFTH.” 
With maps and portraits. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH’S 
** CLASSIC TALES.” 
With a Biographical Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 
LORD MACAULAY’S 
“LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME.” 
With a Biographical Sketch and illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S 
**PILGRIWS PROGRESS.” 
With all of the original illustrations in fac-simile. 
CLASSIC HEROIC BALLADS. 
Edited by the Editor of ‘Quiet Hours.” 


CLASSIC TALES. 


By Anna Letitia Barbauld. With a Biographical 
Sketch by Grace A. Oliver. 


CLASSIC TALES. 
By Annand Jane Taylor, With a Biographical Sketch 
by Grace A. Oliver. 


THE FAMOUS WOMEN SERIES. 


Handsome 16mo volumes in uniform cloth binding. 
Price, $1 per volume. 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marutpe Burp. 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Ros- 


INSON. 
GEORGE SAND. By Berrna Tuomas. 
MARY LAMB. By Anne Gucunist. 

MARGARET FULLER. 


Warp Howe. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
ZIMMERN, 
, Other volumes are in preparation. 
Any one of our readers sending the name of ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIBER with $2 50 may select any book ot 
the above series. 


ORIGINAL SERIES 


OF 


ILLUSTRATED HYMNS & POEMS 


In New and attractive Styles of Cloth, Full Gilt, and 
the Unique and Beautiful 


GOLDEN FLORAL FRINCED. 


The First Series of illustrated Hymns, Songs, and 
Poems comprise 


The BREAKING WAVES DASHED HIGH 


By Fevicia HEMANS. 


RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 


By Saran FLOWER ADAMS. 
ROCK OF AGES, 
By Auaustus MonTaGuE TopLaby. 
OH, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 


By Wit1i1am Knox. 


GIVETH HIS BELOVED SLEEP. 


By EvizaBetH BARRETT BROWNING. 
ABIDE WITH ME, 


By Henry Francis LYTE. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


By Joun HowarpD PAYNE. 


By Juiia 


By HELEN 





HE 





The New Volumes of the Year Comprise 
COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 
By Ray PALMER. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. 
By W. C. Ricnarps. 
THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD. 


By ALFRED FREDERICKS. 


IT WAS THE CALM AND SILENT NIGHT 


By ALFRED DomeETrtT. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 
By Rosa Hartwick THORPE. 
Original illustrations, clear t ype, plated paper, orig- 


inal binding of colors and,gold, silk fringe and tassel. | 


Neat box for each, $1 75. 

Any book of the above series given for ONE NEW 
NAME and 50 cts. additional. In cloth, extra gilt, $1 50, 
for one new name and 30 cents additional. 

“The design of this series is to preserve, in a beauti- 
ful shape, those religious and household hymns and 
songs which have endeared themselves to the hearts 
of the people, and which, with the aid of artistic illus- 
trations and rich bindings, make fitting gifts for all oc- 
casions.” 








THE GOLDEN TRUTH SERIES. 


A uniform edition of unequalled selections from the 
vest Religious Authors, edited by Mrs. C. M. MEANS. 
Dainty volumes. Printed on tinted paper, bound in 
gold and colors, with new designs. Price, $125. Com- 
prising :— 

GOLDEN TRUTHS, 

The selections, which are made with excellent judg- 
ment and taste, are from divines, poets, and Christian 
writers of all creeds, and are precious thoughts for 
hours of private meditation and reading. 


WORDS OF HOPE, 


A volume of religious selections designed for the 
cheer and consolation of sorrowing friends. Sympa- 
thy for a friend in sorrow can be expressed in no more 
delicate or acceptable manner than by the presentation 
of these ‘* Words of Hope.” 


LIVING THOUGHTS. 


This volume, like the others of the series, is entirely 
unsectarian in its scope. The whole series, from the 
character of the writings and the care in selection, are 
peculiarly acceptable to any believer in Christianity, 
no matter to what particular name or creed he may at- 
tach himeelf. 

Each volume given for one new name and 10 cents 
additional. 


Other Books : 


SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS? 
SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN, and other ParEers. 

A. LIVERMORE. l6mo. Cloth. $1 25, 

one new name and 10 cts. additional. 

“This long-promised work, from the pen of the 
leading advocate for woman’s advancement, is like ber 
platform utterances,—eloquent and thoughtful.” 


A NEW BOOK BY BLANCHE W. HOWARD. 
GUENN—A Wave on the Breton Coast. 


By the author of ‘One Summer,” and “ Aunt Serena.” 
lvol. 12mo, with 40 cuts and vignettes. $1 75. 
“GUENN” isa tale of love and art, the scene being 

laid in Brittany,and the picturesque shores and no less 

picturesque people of this land of romance are vividly 
and graphically described. ‘The many thousands ot 

Miss Howard’s admirers will be slonsed to find, in this 

volume, much of her choicest and most entertaining 

work.” 
Given for one new subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 
We offer also ‘One Summer,” and “Aunt Serena” 
as premiums. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

A Biography. By Francis H. UNDERWOOD. 12mo, 
illustrated. $150. Given for one new name and 
30 cts. additional, 

The description of scenes in the Merrimac Valley 
and other localities hallowed by Whittier’s songs shed 
new light upon some of his noblest work. 


BEYOND THE GATES. 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Author of “The Gates 

Ajar,” ete. 1l6mo, $1 25. 

Miss Phelpe’s new story promises to become one of 
the very few books which win a circulation almost 
universal. 

Given for one pew name and 10 cts. additional. 

Similar, terms offered for any one of Miss Phelps’s 
books. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS.—Complete. 


Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 


name, 
With Portrait. 


WHAT 


By Mary 
Given for 


Household Edition. 
Given for two new names. 

Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2 50. 
Given for two new names and 30 cents additional. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS, 

Shawmut Edition. Illustrated, crown 8vo, $1. 
Given for one new name. Full gilt, $150. Given for 
one new name and 30 cts additional. 

Diamond Edition. 18mo, $1. Given for one new 
name. 

Illustrated Household Edition. With Portrait and 
sixty illustrations. 12mo, $2. Given for two new names. 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 
Diamond Edition. $1. Given for one new name. 
Household Edition. With Portrait, 12mo, $2. Given 

for two new names. 
Family Edition. Illustrated, 8vo, $2 50. 
two new names and 30 cents additional. 


Calendars. 


Whittier Calendar, 

A Calendar for 1884, with selections from Whittier’s 
Works for every day in the year. Mounted on a card 
artistically decorated in colors, from desigus by Marie 
Bigelow. Size, 12x84, inches. 1 

Emerson Calendar. 

Calendar for 1884. Containing Selections newly ar- 
ranged and revised, from Mr. Emerson’s writings, for 
every day in the year. Mounted on a card, beautifully 
decorated in colors, from designs by Miss Marie Bige- 
low. Size, 8 by 111-2inches. $1. 


Longfellow Calendar. 


Calendar for 1884, with newly arranged selections 
from Longfellow’s writings, for every day in the year. 
Mounted on acard, beautifully decorated in colors, 
from designs by Lambert Hollis. Size, 8 by 111-2 
inches. $1. 

Any calendar given for one new name. Most accepta- 
ble for a gift. 


Birthday | Books. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by Charlotte Fiske Bates. Containing 
Selections from the Poems and Prose writings of 
Longfellow. ,With Portrait and twelve illustrations. 
Square 18mo, beautifully stamped, $1. 


Whittier Birthday Book. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by 
Elizabeth 8. Owen. With Portrait and twelve Lilus- 
trations. 18mo, tastefully stamped, $1. 


Emerson Birthday Book. 

Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Portrait and 
12 Illustrations. Square 18mo, tastefully bound, $1. 

Lowell Birthday Book. 

Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James Kussell Lowell. With Portrait of 
Lowell and twelve Illustrations, 18mo, tastefully 
stamped, $1. : 

Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. 

With red-line border und divisions, 12 Illustrations 
and Portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt and illaminated, $1. 

Handsomely bound books and valuable gifts. The 
aptness of the quotations for the various birthdays of 
famous persons, and also for special days and seasons, 
wins general commendation. Any of the above Birth- 
day Books given for One New Name. 


12mo, $2. 





Given for 


; CHIMES AND RHYMES FOR HOLIDAY 








TIMES, Edited by Almira L. Hayward. 1 vol., 
“Birthday Book size.” Illustrated, $1. Given for 
one new name. Chvice pieces for the festivals of the 
year,—New Year, Easter, Memorial Day, Xmas, etc. 

A YEAR OF SUNSHINE. By Kate Sanborn. 
Comprising cheerful selections for every day in the 
year. lvol.16mo. Beautifully bound $1. Given 
for one new name. 


We can also offer as a premium ANY BOOK now published at prices and terms corresponding with 
those we have already named. Thus every reader can obtain, without cost, any coveted publication 


of modern Novel, History, Books of Travel, Poems, Magazines, etc. 


Postage prepaid. 


Sample copies of the Woman’s JovuRNAt for canvassing for these valuable premiums sent upon 





application. New Premiums each week. 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


BOOK PREMIUMS! 


For the Young Folks! 





Two New Books sy J. T. Trowsrimes: 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 
With twenty-one illustrations. Cloth, $1 25 


TINKHAM BROTHERS’ TIDE MILL. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, $1 25. 


Mr. Trowbridge is a great favorite with boys and 
girls. Either book given for one new name and 16 
cents additional. 


SANTA CLAUS LAND. 
By Miss A. M. Dove.as, author of ‘The Kathie Sto 
ries,” ete. 4to, illustrated, $1 00. 
A charming story of some little folke’ visit to Santa 
Claus Land in their dreams, with their adventures 
among the Toy and Doll Makers. Given for one new 


Dame, 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

By Rev. T. T. MuNGER. Familiar Lectures to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Man- 
nere, Thrift, Self-Reliance and Courage, Health 
Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and 
Faith. 16mo, gilt top, $1 00. 

Given for one new name. 


THE BODLEY BOOKS, 

By Horace E. ScuppEer. Each volume with orna- 
mental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

If among American writers there is a greater master 
of quiet humor than Mr. H. E. Scudder, we have not 
had the good fortune to come across that gifted indi- 
vidual. Under the guise of simplicity his stories are 
constructed with excellent wit.—New York Evening 
Mail. 

Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and 
Country. With seventy-seven illustrations, 

The Bodleys Telling Stories. With eighty-one 
illustrations. 

The Bodleys on Wheels. 

The Bodleys Afoot. With 77 illustrations. 

Mr. Bodley Abroad. With 65 illustrations. 

This series of books for children consists of five vol- 
umes, each independent of the others; but since the 
characters are the same in all there is a natural con- 
nection between them, and the order of their appear- 
ance indicates also the gradual growth of the children 
who make up the younger members of the Bodley 
Family. 

The Bodley Grandchildren, and their Jour- 
ney in Holland. ‘The initial volume of a new 
series of Bodley Books. With 65 illustrations. Or- 
namental cover, small 4to, $1 50. 

The pagien Bodley Family. A new Bodle 
Book. Fully illustrated. Ornamental cover, small 
4to, $1 50. 

Any one of ahe Bodley Books given for one new 
name and 30 cents additional, 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX ALBUM 
OF ANIMALS. 

A series of Chatterbox pictures, illustrating the life of 
our domestic animals, and descriptive of some queer 
creatures of the animal world. A most interesting 
and entertaining book for the young. Pictures by 
the celebrated artist, Harrison Weir, and others, 
1 vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 


THE ORIGINAL CHATTERBOX PICTURE 
GALLERY. 

A series of the best pictures’ selected from the past 
volumes of the Chatterbox. Printed on elegant 
heavy-toned paper, with a verse to each picture. 1 
vol., royal octavo, illuminated board covers, $1 25. 
Either given‘for one new name and 10 cts, additional. 


POPULAR CHATTERBOX ANNUAL. 
With over two hundred Chatterbox illustrations and 
appropriate text. The cheapest Juvenile book ever 
offered in this country. 1 vol., royal octavo, illum. 
inated board covers, $1 00. Given for one new name, 


IN THE SKY GARDEN, 

By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrations designed b 4 
“Champ,” printed in colors. 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
Given for one new name and 30 cts. additional. 
These fables of Astronomy, whichare dedicated to 

Maria Mitchell, will interest young people and lead 

them to a study of thie delightful science, 


WILLIAM HENRY BOOKS, 
By ABBY Morton D1az. 


With 78 illustrations, 


William Henry Letters. 3 vols. 
Lucy Maria. 
Willian Henry and His Friends. ) $3.00. 


Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name, 


POLLY COLOGNE SERIES. 
By ABBy Morton Diaz, 3 vols., $3. 00. 
Polly Cologne. The Jimmyjohns. 
A Story Book for Children. 
Given for three new names, one vol. for one new name. 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID. 

By MARGARET SIDNEY. Cover designed by ‘“‘Champ,’’ 
#175. For one new name and 50 cts. additional, 
The Wordsworth Club bring young and old to their 

entertainments, and make a record fascinating for all 


to read. 

WHO TOLD IT TO ME, 

A new charming story. By Margaret SIDNEY 
author of “What the Seven Did,” ‘Five Little Pep 
pers,” ete., ete. Double chromo lithographed cover 
designed by F.Childe Hassam, fully illustrated, $1 25, 
Given for one new name and 10 cents additional, 


JOHN ANGELO AT THE WATER-COLOR 
EXHIBITION. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. Illustrated with repro- 
ductions of noted pictures. Cloth, $1 00, 
This book will serve admirably as a first lesson to- 
wards developing the artistic faculty in children, 
Given for one new name. 


THE FAMILY FLIGHTS. 
By Rev. E. E. HALE and Miss Susan Harz. 

A Family Flight Through Spain. Quarto 
cloth, gilt, $2 50. 

This handsome volume, together with the two pre- 
vious Flights, certainly differs from other works of its 
class, by not being written in the library at home, its 
matter skilfully drawn from various books of travel, 
but being an actual record of actual travel, the authors 
having visited Spain last year, The style of the narra- 
tive is highly picturesque, with rapid movement and 
“interesting situations,” 

A Family Flight Through France, Germany 
Norway and Switzerland. Quarto, illuminate 
board covers and linings, $2 00. 

Its graphic descriptions of sights and places, with 
numerous and authentic illustrations, make it a most 
popular ana desirable book of travel. 

A Family Flight over Egypt and Syria. Quar- 
to, illuminated board covers and linings, $2.00, 

This series of real journeyings has been prepared 
with great care. ‘The illustrations are numerous and 
satisfactory, and the authors have given a delightful 
book concerning these interesting lands, 

Any one of these three beautiful volumes given for 
two new names, 


THE PETERKIN PAPERS. 
By Lucretia P. HALE. With 8 illustrations, $1 00, 
“Anything more absurdly funny cannot be imag- 
ined.” Given for one new name. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A DRUMMER 
BOY. 

By Rev. Harry M. Krerrer, late of the 150th Regi- 
ment, Penn. Vol. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol., 16mo, 
$125. For one new name and 10 cts. additional. 
This work brings most vividly before the younger 

generation the scenes of the Rebellion, told as only an 

eye-witness could tell them. 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD 
MASTERS. 

Being her own Compositions and Inventions in Sacred 
and Legendary Art. With introduction and Com- 
ment by W. D. Howells. One oblong volume, fifty 
illustrations. Given for two new names. 

Curious and entertaining sketches, rendered more 
delightful and valuable by Mr. Howells’s description. 

Any of Mr. Howells’s books we offer for one new 
name and 30 cts. additional. Price of each novel, $1 50 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
managenient must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Kegistered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 





A lady of this city lately offered four 
prizes to the scholars of the Boston schools, 
for the best historical essays. Three of 
these prizes were taken by girls in the 
Latin and High Schools. A fair field and 
no favor will everywhere and always show 
that there is no “inferior” sex. 

aE OO 

We have the best authority for the fact 
that Clara Barton, instead of a bondsman, 
deposited $10,000 of United States bonds 
with the Treasurer of this commonwealth 
as her security, this being the amount of 
security required by law of the superin- 
tendent of Sherborn prison. 

-—- +e 

Suffragists from all parts of the State 
should attend the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Woman Suftrage 
Association on the 22d and 23d insts. in 
this city, and then remain to attend the 
Dramatic Entertainment to be given, the 
24th inst. under the direction of Mrs. Anna 
B. Pratt, of Concord, Mass., sister of Lou- 
isa M. Alcott. 





oo 
Hereafter the Cincinnati Sunday Times- 
Star will each week have a column devot- 
ed to “‘woman—her place in the govern- 
ment and society.””. A number of the lead- 
ers in all that pertains to the elevation of 
the weaker sex will be contributors. There 
is no doubt that this will be of interest to 
thousands of readers, and any woman who 
has pertinent ideas on the subject is invited 
to contribute to this column. 
=—ooo- 
Suffrage Clubs in East Boston, South 
Boston, Boston Highlands, Needham, Wal- 
tham, Haverhill, and all other clubs, also 
individual suffragists where there are no 
clubs, should have reports of work to read 
at the Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, in the Meio- 
naon, on Wednesday morning, the 23d 
inst. 








a Ee 

The absurdity of the prejudice which 
seeks to promote human welfare by the 
seclusion of women has a fitting illustra- 
tion in the ‘Convent Horror” recently 
enacted in St. Louis. Thirty women and 
young girls were burned to death on the 
sixth inst. in the convent of the Immacu- 
late Conception. This convent was a school 
for young ladies, conducted by the nuns 
on the principle of entire separation of the 
sexes. ‘I'o secure this the outer doors were 
locked from the outside, so that even the 
nuns could not go out without permission. 
Then every sleeping apartment was also 
locked from the outside. Under these cir- 
cumstances escape was impossible. The 
fire was discovered in ample .time, but the 
outer door had first to be battered down. 
Then each separate bed-room door had to 
be broken open. Before this could be 
done the flame and smoke prevented. The 
result was a holocaust of women-victims 
of the absurd theory that feminine purity 
and virtue are only to be preserved by se- 
clusion from the world outside. 

There are worse conflagrations going on 
in society and government than that of 
this unfortunate Convent ;—conflagrations 
of innocence, temperance, honesty and 
health. Men as well as women are the 
victims of these moral conflagrations. But 
women are forbidden to help themselves 
or others. And the well-meaning but mis- 
taken remonstrants are crying to the Leg- 
islature—‘‘Keep the doors locked from the 
outside! Do not let women have the abil- 
ity to fulfil their political duties in city, 
State, or nation! If there is fire, let no 
woman’s hand help to put it out!” 

a aa 

Among the new speakers who will at- 
tend the Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, in Bos- 
ton, week after next, are Mrs. Tracy Cut- 
ler, whose long service for suffrage gives 
value to her words; Mrs. Cora Scott Pond 
and Miss Ida M. Buxton, young women 
fresh from their studies and eager to aid 
the great work for suffrage; Mr. A. H. 
Grimké, a lawyer of this city and editor of 
the Hub, the organ of the colored men; 
Mrs. N. J. A. Simons, of Washington Ter- 
ritory, now a medical student in Boston 
University (she will probably be the only 
enfranchised woman present); Rev. Clara 
M. Bisbee, three years a student in the 
Harvard Divinity School, and now pastor 
of a church in Dorchester; and Rev. Mr. 
Fiske, of Needham. Hon. John Hopkins, 








who rendered such essential service in the 
Legislature, has spoken once for us before. 
His voice will be doubly welcome again. 
For a full list of speakers see the closing 
paragraph of the regular announcement. 


” 
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Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson has been appoint- 
ed by the governor superintendent of the 
Sherborn prison for women. ‘The Execu- 
tive Council on Tuesday suspended the 
rules and confirmed the nomination. In 
1879 Mrs. Johnson was made a member of 
the board of prison commissioners at its 
organization. She has devoted much time 
to this and other prisons ever since. In 
1882, during the illness of Dr. Mosher, who 
was superintendent at that time, Mrs. John- 
son had charge of the prison, and hence 
brings a thorough knowledge of all its de- 
partments to her new post. She is execu- 
tive and practical. She will dispense with 
the service of a steward, as Miss Barton 
did, and so save his salary. The appoint- 
ment is an excellent one. 
eee —— 








A fear is often expressed that voting 
would somehow “unsex” women, and 
make them rough and coarse—“‘turn wom- 
en into men,” as the phrase goes. But the 
differences between men and women are 
largely natural, not artificial. They are 
not the result of disfranchisement, but are 
rooted in the very nature of men and wom- 
en. Wedo not find that making all men 
equal before the law has made all men 
alike. ‘The act of voting does not make a 
refined man coarse, a gentle man rough, 
or an honest man unprincipled. Every 
man comes away from the polls just the 
same sort of man he was when he went 
there. Voting does not wipe out the nat- 
ural differences of character between one 
man and another. Then why should we 
expect it to wipe out the natural differ- 
ences of character between men and wom- 
en? 

_—_— oo —— 

An anonymous correspondent in last 
Sunday’s IZerald observes that the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL rejoiced over Mr. Sayward’s 
defeat, although the man elected in place 
of him was a liquor-seller. From this fact 
the Herald's correspondent draws a variety 
of inferences; among others, that those 
suffragists who claim to believe in temper- 
ance are insincere, and that woman suf- 
frage will not promote temperance, as the 
W.cC. T. U. and other misguided persons 
interested in the temperance cause have 
supposed. ‘This writer naturally omits to 
say that Mr. Sayward is himself a license 
man, who was elected last year largely by 
liquor votes; and that according to strict 
temperance doctrine, there is very little to 
choose between the man who receives a li- 
cense and the man who grants one. The 
editors of the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL be- 
lieve in temperance; but we did and do re- 
joice in the defeat of Mr. Sayward. We 
hope to see the time when the sale of liq- 
uor as a beverage will be forbidden; but 
in the meantime, whenever there is a con- 
test between two license men, one of them 
decent in speech and the other not, we 
hope the latter will be defeated. 

————_ eee —— 

Some impatience is manifested inside and 
outside the State House at the time annu- 
ally consumed by the Legislature in con- 
sidering Woman Suffrage, Temperance, and 
other standing questions of reform. But 
the moral and material interests of a ma- 
jority of the people cannot be ignored or 
set aside at the bidding of conservatives. 
Nor can the sacred right of petition be de- 
nied. Meanwhile, it should be remember- 
ed that the Woman Suffrage petitioners are 
not responsible for delay. ‘Their petitions 
began to pour in on the day after the com- 
mittee was appointed. They ask for one 
full hearing and one only. Last year, the 
Remonstrants asked for additional hear- 
ings and then failed to come to time. 





—_—_—__—___~¢-¢-9—__ 
LET THE BARTHOLDI STATUE WAIT. 


The Bartholdi statue is complete. It is 
said to be the largest piece of bronze stat- 
uary in the world. Fiance offered it, a 
gift to America, to represent ‘‘Liberty en- 
lightening the world.” 

There is some doubt whether enough of 
gold and silver can be collected to pay for 
a pedestal on which to set it. But there 
is no doubt whatever that there is ‘‘brass”’ 
enough to set it up, in a nation whose men 
deny equal rights to all the women. Think 
of it! ‘‘Liberty enlightening the world,” 
in a country where half the people are 
governed without their consent; where 
the mothers who have any legal right to 
their children are the unhonored women 
whose babies no father claims or cares to 
own: where a wife can only will one-half 
of her property if her husband will not 
‘*let” her will the other half; where a grog- 


. shop may be licensed at one side of her 


house and a brothel set up at the other, and 
the law denies her right to help elect a city 
government that will discountenance such 
places; where Lucretia Mott and Lydia 
Maria Child plead in vain for the suffrage 





till death seals their lips, while even the 





men who think about it say to them, ‘It 
is your right, but we shall not concede it 
to you till you have made Mrs. Peter Simp- 
kins and Mrs. John Smith and Mrs. James 
Brown ask for the ballot!” 

In such a country, to put up a statue of 
“Liberty enlightening the world” would 
be the bitterest irony, the cruelest mock- 
ery. Ohno! Let the statue wait. When 
the men who now rule over women have 
learned that justice is always safe, and 
when, either by the action of the States or 
by the passage of a Sixteenth Amendment 
the political rights of women have been 
established—then let this colossal statue be 
set up. Then glad-hearted and grateful 
women will sell their jewels, if need be, to 
build the pedestal and establish its firm 
foundation. ‘To celebrate the event, it 
should be set up on a Fourth of July. 
Then, thereafter, “Independence Day” 
may be celebrated by women as well as by 
men. 

Until that time comes, let the statue 
wait, that insult may not be added to inju- 
ry in the case of all the women. L. 8 


- coe — 
WOMEN SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


The Orange (N. J.) Chronicle reports at 
length the effort made ten years ago to se- 
cure women as school trustees in New 
Jersey. Hon. Remus Robinson, of Mor- 
ristown, at that time State Superintendent 
of Schools, and called by the Trenton State 
Sentinel and Capital one of the ablest, most 
zealous and most distinguished friends of 
education in his State, took an active part 
in the movement. A law was passed ena- 
bling women to be made school trustees. 
An effort is now making to apply the law 
in East Orange. A correspondent of the 
Chronicle says: 

Probably most of your readers are aware 
that it is legally permissible to elect a 
woman, but perhaps there are some who 
do not know that New Jersey has had such 
a law for ten years at least. It would be 
gratifying that East Orange should take 
precedence in acting upon the enlightened 
provisions of this law. 

This is a movement in the right diree- 
tion. The responsibility of the schools is 
more and more trusted to women. When 
it is shared by them equally with men the 
best results will ensue. L. 8. 


THE WOMEN NOT READY. 


It grows more and more evident that a 
woman who wants to vote ought to be al- 
lowed to do so, Our opponents therefore 
fall back more and more upon the fact that 
most women do not want to vote. They 
say that it would be a greater hardship to 
force suffrage upon the majority who do 
not want it than to withhold it from the 
minority who do. ‘This argument is un- 
sound, as a little reflection will show. ; 

Voting is not compulsory. ‘There has 
been some talk about making it so, in the 
case of men, but this talk always comes to 
nothing. Whatever position he may find 
it convenient to take in regard to suffrage 
fo® women, almost every man feels that in 
his own case suffrage is an individual right, 
which he ought to be free to exercise or to 
let alone as he chooses. He does not ad- 
mit that the majority of his sex have the 
moral right to make him vote because they 
want to, and still less that they have the 
right to forbid him to vote because they do 
not care to. He feels this even at those 
special elections where the men who do 
not wish to vote out-number the men who 
do, by more than eight to one. If heis a 
tax-payer, he feels that he has a right to a 
voice as to how the tax-money shall be 
spent; and the fact that twenty other tax- 
payers are too indifferent to express them- 
selves should not deprive him of his say. 

A law giving suffrage to women simply 
provides that any woman who wishes to 
vote may do so. It does not ‘force suf- 
frage upon women.” It only ‘forces’ up- 
on each woman liberty to do as she chooses 
in the matter. 

It is objected that if women could vote, 
they would feelin duty bound to do so. 
But most of the women who are opposed 
to suffrage do not believe that the right to 
vote implies the duty to vote. They show 
this by their neglect of school suffrage. 
Most women did not want school suffrage 
when it was given. Most of them do not 
want it now. But do they feel the posses- 
sion of the right a burden? Do they find it 
the slightest practical inconvenience to 
them? Not at all. The women who want 
to vote for school-committee do so; and 
according to Geo. A. Walton, whose oflic- 
ial position gives him a wide opportunity 
to judge, the schools are the better for it. 
The women who do not want to vote for 
school-committee quietly ignore both the 
right and the duty. They will be just as 
free, morally and legally, to neglect full 
suffrage when it is granted as they are to 
neglect school-suffrage to-day. 

Again, it is objected that women would 
be virtually forced to vote, to avoid being 
“saddled with obnoxious legislation.” But 
it would be no worse for them to be sad- 
dled with obnoxious legislation enacted by 
men and women together than to be sad- 





dled with obnoxious legislation enacted by 
men alone. ‘The latter has happened more 
than once, and is liable to happen at any 
time. The only difference will be that 
when they have suffrage, they will have 
the remedy against obnoxious legislation 
in their own hands, if they choose to use 
it. - 

It is worthy of note that the worst feat- 
ures of the old common law in regard to 
women, which are laughed at to-day by 
the most conservative woman as relics of 
barbarism, were never rebelled against by 
the majority of women. They have been 
repealed one by one at the request of a pro- 
gressive few, who in their own day have 
always been regarded with dislike and dis- 
trust by the majority both of men and 
women. ‘The innovation once made, it 
soon becomes an accepted fact, and peo- 
ple wonder how anything so plainly right 
could ever have aroused such opposition. 
But if these transparently reasonable and 
just changes in the old laws had been de- 
layed till the majority of women asked for 
them, the ancient atrocities would be on 
our statute-books still. 

Women are by nature and education 
more conservative than men. In the East, 
where they are forbidden to leave the zen- 
anas and walk the streets unveiled, the 
women themselves are among the strong- 
est upholders of these traditional restric- 
tions, which they have been taught to think 
add to their dignity. If the government 
should propose to make a law that all 
women must go unveiled, it might prop- 
erly be objected that the women were not 
ready. But if it were proposed simply to 
remove legal restrictions, and let each 
woman do as she pleased, women could 
not reasonably complain. Those who were 
ready could begin to walk unveiled at once. 
The rest could come to it one by one as 
they got ready, or stick to the old way 
forever if the new did not end by com- 
mending itself to them. 

We ask for each individual woman the 
option todo as she chooses in the matter 
of suffrage. The logic of our institutions 
demands it. The common sense of man- 
kind on both sides of the Atlantic is visibly 
coming to it. The spirit which opposes it 
is that same spirit of irrational conserya- 
tism which made the Tories set themselves 
against a republican form of government 
in 1776. We commend to our opponents 
the words of Starr King, spoken many 
years ago: 

A man who does not believe with his 
whole mind and heart in freedom, who will 
ever suffer himself to sneer at it, or to 
carp at the eloquent vigor of its western 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and who will allow any catch- 
word or technicality to detain his sympath- 
ies from the side where the spirit of liberty 
struggles for new foot-hold, cannot be said 
to live in America. He is spiritually an 
Austrian. warmed by a western sun, fed 
by American wheat, using the Anglo-Sax- 
on speech, protected and enfolded by a 
history with which he has no vital sym- 
pathy, and which he feels no sacred pas- 
sion to continue. Is it difficult to tell on 
which side his affinities would have fasten- 
ed eighty years ago? 

This cry that it will be time enough to 
give women a vote when the majority of 
them ask it is a pure catchword. As Sena- 
tor Hoar said long ago, no one can ar- 
gue against woman suffrage for ten min- 
utes without denying the fundamental 
principles of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. The proposal to wait ‘‘until the 
women are ready” is really a proposal to 
wait to do justice until the idea becomes 
popular, But is it right to delay justice? 
Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 

wretched crust, 
Er¢ her cause brings fame and proiit, and ‘tis prosper- 
ous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied, 
A. S. B. 


— oo 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE. 


It is sometimes said that women do not 
need to vote, because they have so much 
indirect influence already. A woman can 
influence her husband and her friends to 
vote’right, and can do more good in that 
way than she could by voting herself. 
Now, it is quite true that every woman who 
is wise and good exerts an influence for 
good. She influences her brothers, her 
sons, her neighbors. So has every man 
who is wise and good an influence over his 
brothers, his sons and his neighbors. The 
wiser and better he is, the more indirect 
influence he has; but nobody thinks that a 
reason why he should not vote. Nobody 
fancies that any man’s indirect influence 
is lessened by his having the right of suf- 
frage. Why should a woman's influence 
be lessened either? 

If a woman is wise and good enough to 
influence her husband to vote the right 
way, she is wise and good enough to vote 
the right way herself. Add her vote to his, 
and you have two votes on the right side 
instead of one. Frances Willard has well 
said: 

We have learned that a force which, 
when indirect, is helpful, will be helpful 





also when it becomes direct. Even as the 
moisture that is diffused through the 
atmosphere does not lose its characteris- 
tics when it is condensed in showers, so 
woman’s influence, confessedly the most 
benignant and pervasive force in human 
life, will not change its character when to 
its indirect power it adds the concentrated 
force of woman’s ballot. A. 8. B. 





i 
“DON’T WANT TO VOTE.” 


The argument on which the opponents 
of woman suffrage in Massachusetts seem 
most to rely is that ‘‘*most women don’t 
want to vote.” This seems to many an 
unanswerable objection against conceding 
the right to the women who do want it. 
But suffrage is not granted to men because 
a majority of men want it. There were 
years, not long ago, during the dry-rot of 
Massachusetts politics which preceded the 
advent of Butler as a candidate for govern- 
or, when less than half of the legal voters 
of Massachusetts went to the polls. But 
no one proposed to disfranchise men be- 
cause a majority of voters did not want 
to vote and did not vote. 

Even our warmest friends often feel dis- 
couraged by the apparent indifference or 
hostility of women. A member of the Leg- 
islature writes : 

**What I cannot understand is the hostil- 
ity of women as a class to suffrage. I 
think the great obstacle is to be found 
among the women themselves. So far as 
my observation goes, men are more willing 
to concede it than women to accept it.” 

Another legislator writes : 

‘**T shall always vote in favor of woman 
suffrage. But although I believe in the 
theoretical justice of the cause, I take 
but little interest in the matter because [ 
think it can make no substantial progress 
while the great majority of women remain 
so indifferent or hostile to it.” 

That women as a class seem indifferent 
to the right of suffrage we freely admit. 
But this has always been true of every dis- 
franchised class of men. Never in history 
has any class of men asked for suffrage, or 
shown before it was granted any intelli- 
gent appreciation of its value. The right 
has always been demanded in their behalf 
by members of the ruling class, who felt 
the injustice and impolicy of the exclusion. 
Poor white men never asked the Jefferso- 
nian Democrats for votes. But the Dem- 
ocrats extended suffrage to the poor white 
men as a right unjustly withheld from 
citizens. ‘The freedmen never asked the 
Republicans for votes. But the Republi- 
cans extended suffrage to the freedmen as 
a right unjustly withheld from citizens. 

Women have shown more desire for the 
franchise than was ever before shown by a 
disfranchised class. For thirty years they 
have been asking forit. It is not a ques- 
tion of numbers but of character. A large 
majority of those women who are known 
by their eminence in public work of any 
kind have asked and are asking for suf- 
frage. For instance: Abigail Adams, Mar- 
garet Fuller, Lydia Maria Child, Lucretia 
Mott, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Clara Bar- 
ton, Frances E. Willard, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Harriet Martineau, Florence Night- 
ingale, Harriet Prescott Spoftord. 

One of the above names outweighs in 
significance one hundred women who sign 
themselves Mrs. John Smith, Mrs. William 
Jones, or Mrs. Robert Millionaire. Mean- 
while it is well to remember that our gov- 
ernment is founded on individuals, not 
The principle is not that ‘‘goy- 
ernments are just only when they rest on 
the consent of governed” classes, but of 
“the governed.”” No man and no wom- 
an is under any legal obligation to vote. 
The fact that some other man or woman 
votes does not impose any obligation upon 
man or woman todo so. People who wish 
to be governed by others can abstain, do 
abstain and have a right to abstain if they 
think best. Suffrage is an individual right. 
It does not depend upon the will of major- 
ities. It is inherent in every citizen of 
sound mind and mature age not convicted 
of crime, and its denial to any such citi- 
zen, man or woman, is an act of despotism. 

H. B. B. 


classes. 


since 
IOWA PROBATE LAWS CONDEMNED. 


Hon. C. F. Clarkson, agricultural editor 
of the Jowa State Register and father ot the 
editors of that paper, has recently written 
an excellent article against the decisions of 
probate courts, which has called out sever- 
al replies like the following : 

WIDOWS’ THIRDS. 
WINTERSET, DEC. 3. 

I wish to call attention to a defect in our 
laws by which widows may be robbed of 
even one-third. The two-thirds may be 
sold and a partition called for, or the whole 
ordered sold for cash. In the first case her 
third will be encumbered with costs and 
attorney fees which she is unable to pay, 
and consequently it is sold for much less 
than she would be willing and could sell it 
for if she could control it. 

“There is many a married man who would 
look upon a highwayman who demands 
your money or your life with holy horror, 
who would not hesitate to rob a defence- 
less woman because the law is on his side. 
Let the ‘‘woman’s rights conventions” de- 
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mand that their rights in dower be secured 

so they can control it unencumbered. 
JUSTICE. 

in an ae 

SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE. 





The next Suffrage Sociable will be held 
on Thursday evening, the 24thinst. ‘That 
will be the day following the close of the 
annual meeting. It is to be held in the 
hall of the Young Men’s Christian Union, 
Boylston St. A Dramatic Entertainment 
entitled ‘*The Higher Education of Wom- 
en” will be presented under the direction of 
Mrs. Anna B. Pratt, of Concord. Mrs. 
Pratt is a sister of Louisa M. Alcott, and 
her corps of amateur actors have been 
much praised, and are sure to do their part 
well. ‘There will be refreshments, a song 
or two, and a social time. To meet the in- 
ereased expense of the Hall and other in- 
cidentals, the tickets will be 75 cts. They 
will admit to the supper and to the enter- 
They are now for sale at the 
As the 


tainment. 
office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


number of tickets is limited to 500, those | 


who wish to enjoy this new feature, the 
entertainment, should apply 
L. 8. 


dramatic 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting in the Meionaon, commencing on 
Tuesday evening, the 22d inst., at 7.30 
o'clock; continuing on Wednesday, the 
23d, at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Tuesday evening will be devoted to 
speaking; Wednesday forenoon to busi- 
ness; the afternoon and evening again to 
speaking. 

Suffrage clubs, and all those who have 
individual suffrage work to report, are ear- 
nestly desired to be present at the business 
meeting on Wednesday morning, that their 
good work may encourage others to begin 
and continue till the equal rights of wom- 


Wednesday forenoon the question of the 
formation of Woman Suffrage Leagues or 
Clubs, all over the State, for the purpose 
of combining the suffrage strength, will 
be considered. ‘This is an important mat- 
ter, and the friends of the cause should 
give their best thought to it before the 
meeting. The gain has been great the 
past year. Not only is larger friendliness 
shown and a more general discussion of 
the subject, but one Territory, larger than 
all New England, has established the full 
political rights of women, while abroad 
unusual attention has been given to the 
question. 

Among the speakers will be Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
F. Eastman, Henry B. Blackwell, Mrs. 
Tracy Cutler, Mrs. N. J. A. Simons, Mrs. 
Cora Scott Pond, Hon. John Hopkins, Miss 
Ida M. Buxton, Mr. A. H. Grimke, Rev. 
Clara M. Bisbee, and Rey. Mr. Fiske. 

In the sure faith that ours is the winning 
side, let the friends of Suffrage come from 
all parts of the State to help by their pres- 
ence and by their speech. 

Wo. I. Bowpircnu, President. 

Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Committee. 
SARAH E. M. KINGSBURY, Committee 
Jupiru W. SMITH, } of 
Mary C. AMEs, Arrangements, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE OBSTINACY. 


Carlyle writes piteously about what he 
called “the accursed hag—Dyspepsia,” 
and seemed to think that his suecess de- 
pended on his refusing to flinch from 
work. The power to thus refuse, he 
thought, arose from a ‘*desperate despond- 
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frage amendment in his message because 
the preceding Legislature had taken favor- 
able action, and because he himself was in 
favor of submitting the question to the 
people. 

Gov. Manning, President of the Senate, 
and Mr. Wolf, prospective Speaker of the 
House, are our friends. 

Several members have replied to a per- 
sonal appeal which was sent to all new 
members, saying that they were in favor 
and should vote accordingly. So the out- 
look is encouraging. M. A. W. 
—¢o————____——_ 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS. 








The following are additioral names of 
members of the American Woman Suffrage 






Association, received since the annual 
meeting: 
Sarah Knox Goodrich...... e +-%3 
Helen R. Olin.....-- cocccoes eevcecccce 1 
A. H. Thompson. ...+++++ Oe eeceeeseeseees 1 
Ellen P. Thompson. ..scceececeecceceeceees 1 
Julia A. Sabine ....cccccccccccsccscccccess 1 
Dene Williams oo... sccccccccccccscscsscccccs 1 


++ 


IN MEMORIAM. 


ARVILLA B. HAYNES. 

The directors of the Women’s Edueation- 
al and Industrial Union met Jan. 8 to give 
expression to their sorrow at the removal 
by death of their valued member, Dr. Ar- 
villa B. Haynes, vice-president of the Un- 
ion from its beginning, and prominent 
among its founders. Dr. Haynes had rare 
qualities. Her sense of human kinship and 
her overflowing love for all inspired her 
with the wish that all might have oppor- 
tunities of becoming worthy children of the 
common Father. With this wish was joined 
zeal for its accomplishment, and truly hers 
was an instance of love and zeal guided by 
wisdom. She was so dispassionate, so fair, 
so true, and so wise, that her opinions had 
value, and important matters connected 
with the Union were seldom decided until 
her judgment had been passed thereon. As 
chairman of our Sunday meetings commit- 
tee, it was her aim that those meetings 
should show forth the Divine principles of 
truth and love, as well as the supremacy 
of spirit and the oneness of allin all and 
all in God, and thus become centres of 
spirituality and helps to a royalty of life. 
We lose in her a beloved friend, as well as 
an earnest worker and a competent advis- 
er, and at our stated meetings for counsel 
sadly shall we miss her smile and word of 
greeting, and her sustaining presence. 
The Union itself loses a support of whose 
full value it was by no means aware, so 
quiet and unobtrusive has been our friend 
in all her ways. Knowing how heavily 
this loss must bear upon her family, we 
tender them our sympathy in their bereave- 
ment, with the feeling that in the spiritual 
sense we too are of her family, and that 
she herself would hold us in that relation. 

A. M. Dtaz, President. 
M. CHAMBERLIN, Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Send in the Suffrage Petitions. 





Governor Waller, of Connecticut, in his 
message, recommends school suffrage for 
women. 

Sunrise, an Indian chief, preached in 
Wesleyan Hall, in Boston, Sunday after- 
noon, to a congregation of Quakers. 


On the first of January, 1884, the Bos- 


ton Journal entered upon its fifty-first vol- 
ume. 

The Lowell Courier believes that the city 
of the future will have its creamery as 
well as its water supply. 





ency,” rather than from any hopefulness. 
This obstinacy, rather than hope, was 
what he termed his *treal bower anchor to 
ride by in rough seas,” and then he adds, 
what woman suftragists need to ponder: 
“Human obstinacy grounded on real faith 
and insight is good and the best.” Hope 
rises in our hearts like the rosy dawns of 
these days that open and close with erim- 
son glory, with every little advance the 
cause may make, but we still need the 
“obstinacy” that is born of a strong sense 
of right and a fervent love for truth, and 
so hold on till every step is taken from 
dawning light to noonday glory. 

“Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell’’ 
may be changed to: 

“Look up, hold on, the end shall tell, 

The dear Lord ordereth all things weil.”’ 

He has ordered victory for the woman 
suffrage cause, and a righteous obstinacy 
shall yet secure it. 

PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK IN IOWA. 





Des Mornes, IA, JAN. 7, 1884. 
' A delegation of ladies composed of Mrs. 
Tuttle, Mrs. Jas. Callanan and Mrs. M. A. 
Work called upon Goy. Sherman last week 


forthcoming message a favorable mention 


received us very cordially, and said that 





The *‘dangerous” results of the Harvard 
Annex appear in the fact that already two 
of the young lady students lave married 
two of the professors! 

Be sure to attend the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in this city on the 22nd and 23d 
insts. 

Lilian Whiting,in last Saturday's Travel- 
ler, in her department, ‘he Beau Monde,” 
continues her’ interesting sketches of 
“Women of To-day,” with that of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, the sixth of her series. 

Fifty-nine Woman Petitions 
have been sent to the Massachusetts Leg- 
isliture. They represeut 3,357 signers 
and forty towns and cities. More peti- 


es 
Sufirage 


tions are coming in daily. 


Owing to the large number of applicants 
at the opening of the free industrial classes 
for young women, at the Chapel of the 
Evangelists on North Charles Street, it 
Was necessary to refuse admission to 
many. 

The Legislative Committee elected at the 
last meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
are: Mrs. Bemis, chairman; Mrs. Camp- 
bell, Mrs. Hunter, Mr. Bemis and Rey. Mr. 
Hunting. 

So many inquiries have been made about 
the Kindergarten pamphlet of Miss Wheel- 
ock and Mrs. Mann, that we have procured 
some copies for the accommodation of our 
readers. ‘They can now be had at this of- 
fice. 


Mr. Bronson Alcott is comfortable. 
With help he is able to walk. He takes 
his meals with his family and reads with 
quiet content. 

The suffrage sociable, on 24th inst., has 
the new feature of a dramatic entertain- 
ment. The tickets, including the supper, 
are only 75 cents and are limited in num- 
ber to 520. Tickets are for sale at the of- 
fice of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

A contingent bequest of $50,000 for the 
founding of scholarships is made to Har- 
vard College in the will of the late Calvin 
Ellis. If certain of the legatees mention- 
ed in the will die without issue, the be- 
quest is to take effect. 

The Louisville School of Pharmacy for 
women, by permission of the Faculty, has 
received two male students who are wel- 
comed to the class on equal terms. The 
hint even of an ‘“‘annex” was not made to 
them. 

The second half of the winter term of 
the Boston University Law School began 
last week, in the rooms of the school in 
Wesleyan Hall building, the new structure 
on Beacon Street not being ready for oc- 
cupancy. 

Miss Bertha Von Hillern and Miss Maria 
J. C. Becket called at our office last week. 
They are spending the winter at the Ven- 
dome. Miss Von Hillern has completed a 
picture painted to order for Mayor. Cole- 
man, of the Carrollton Hotel, of Balti- 
more, at a cost of $2,000, 

Governor Irwin, of Idaho, has returned 
a check for his quarter's salary to the U. 
S. Treasurer, with the statement that he 
has been unable to attend to the duties of 
his office since July on account of sickness, 
and cannot conscientiously accept the 
money. ‘There shows an honest man. 

The ‘Treasurer of Boston University has 
just received the sum of $40,000, a gift 
from Hon. Alden Speare, for the endow- 
ment of a chair of Liberal Arts in the col- 
lege, to be named (in memory of a beloved 
daughter) ‘“The Emma Speare Huntington 
Professorship.” 

The Art Amateur for January is issued 
the *Bartholdi Art Loan Exhibition 
Number,” and contains an elaborate and 
detailed account of the exhibition in all 
its various features. The usual numerous 
departments, pottery, house decoration, 
embroidery, receive ample consideration. 


as 


The Christmas number of the New North 
West comes to us abundantly illustrated 
with large, fine cuts on six of its pages, 
and with an illustrated story by the edi- 
tor. The San José Mercury also with its 
Christmas greeting sends a qjuadruple sheet 
full of views of the wonders and growth 
of California. 

The report of the reception to Professor 
Maria Mitchell by the N. E. Woman’s Club, 
in our last issue, was made up from that 
of the Advertiser. Miss Lucia Peabody 
should have been made to say that she 
considered the Girls’ Latin School one of 
the best, instead of the best, as the types 
had it. 

The Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has put the minutes of the St. Johns- 
bury convention in a neat pamphlet, which 
will preserve the facts accurately for the 
time when the part Vermont women and 
men took in the movement for equal rights 
will have a permanent record in our nation- 
al history. 

The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage of the Massachusetts Legislature 
this year consists of Senators George L. 
Burt, of Suffolk, and Edwin Bowley, of 
Essex; of representatives Harris C. Hart- 
well, of Fitchburg; Alonzo B. Wentworth, 
of Dedham; Charles C. Coffin, Prentiss 
Cummings, and Francis O’Brien, of Bos- 
ton. 

There is a current rumor that women do 
not want to vote, but the facts are against 
this theory. Long lists of petitions, circu- 
lated by women, but signed by both sexes, 
are pouring in upon the State Suffrage 
committee from the diflerent counties, 
asking the Legislature to submit the wom- 
an suffrage amendment. One woman 
writes that “Ihave been unable to be up all 
day for over twenty-five years, yet I can- 
vass for names in the morning, and lie 
down in the afternoon to recruit for the 
next day.” ‘They ask, “Give us a little 
more time, that our canvass may be more 
complete.” —State Register, Iowa. 

Hon. M. E. Post, Congressional Dele- 
gate from Wyoming Territory, when in 
Chicago a few weeks ago, made the follow- 
ing statement, which offsets the assertions 
of the anonymous correspondent of the 
N. Y. Times: “The maximum voting 
strength of Wyoming is about 12,500; its 
population about 40,000. Woman suffrage 
has been operative since 1867, and it has 
proved no valueless privilege, for since the 
women have voted, scarcely a saloon-keep- 
er has been elected to office. The former 
east their vote, and are duly respected in 
doing it. They seem to take as much in- 
terest in the exercise of their right as the 
men; their voting strength is about 25 per 





cent of the voting population.” 
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CARPETS 


We have placed our entire stock of last 
season’s patterns in our RETAIL DE- ° 
PARTMENT, and are now offering to the 
retail buyers the advantage of buying 


direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 


Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries - 


Extra Superfines 


: $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$l 25 
65e., 75¢., 85e. 
- 75e. 


These goods are the best quality 
and WARRANTED. 


John & James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 


~ 


525 & 527 Washington St., 


BOSTON. 





EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 


It is adapted for ladies 


el) and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 





¢ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waiet takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.—Plain, $1 75. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents aud Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 


l GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





The annual meeting of the Boston Cook- 
ing School was held yesterday afternoon 
at 1584 Tremont Street, the president, Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hooper, in the chair. The annu- 
al report of the treasurer was presented, 
showing receipts for the year of $5,135, 
and a balance now on hand of $32. The 
annual report of the clerk showed that 
since the establishment of the school the 
number of pupils had been increased from 
158 to 412, with an attendance at the dem- 
onstration lessons of more than 1,600. 

Pennsylvania keeps green the memory 
of Lucretia Mott, as do all those who ever 
knew her. ‘The Peace Society held a meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, in the synagogue, 
Broad and Mount Vernon Streets, Phila- 
delphia, in commemoration of the ninety- 
first anniversary of the birth of Mrs. Mott. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. J. M. Jastrow, after which there 
were addresses by Alfred H. Love, Dr. 
Sarah ‘I’. Rogers, Tl’. Ellwood Longshore, 
Rey. Charles G. Ames, Rev. Dr. S. Morais 
and Samuel Swayne. Remarks were also 
made by Thomas Adamson, United States 
Consul at Panama. Robert Purvis, Edwin 
H. Coates and Richard B. Westbrook, and 
letters expressing regret at being unable 
to attend were read from Moses A. Drop- 
sie, Darlington Hoopes,of Maryland, Jacob 
M. Troth, of Virginia, and William Wood, 
of Baltimore. 


LADIES, 
USE NONPAREIL BANDsS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 
Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op 
posite Park Street Church, firet floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 





Heliotype Enoravings 


Premiums for New Subscribers 


d ’ 
To The Woman's Journal 
These beautiful pictures are exact fac-simile repro- 
ductions by the Heliotype Process of rare and costly en- 
gravings and etchings, from paintings by the old mas- 
ters, and of the finest specimens to be found of modern 
French and English ae including among 
others choice works o 
Alma-Tadema, 
Michael Angelo. 


Kate Greenaway. 
Sir Kdwin Landeseer, 


Bastien-Lepage. Makart. 

Rosa Bonheur, arak. 
Bouguereau, Meissonier,. 
Cabanel. Meyer Von Bremen, 
Chialiva. Millais. 

Correggio. Millet. 

De Neuville. Murillo 

Durer. Parmegiano. 

Faed. phael. 

Guido, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Hamon. Ary Scheffer. 
Herring. Schreyer 


Holman Hunt. Leonardo da Vinci. 

They ate printed upon the same paper, with the 
same ink, as the original engravings, and will never 
fade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches), and 
are sold at the remarkably low price of 50 cts. each. 
We offer two engravings for one new name. 

A number of extra large sizes can be had at one 
dollar each. For one new pame we can offer one of 
the large size. The new Descriptive Catalogues ot 
about 400 engravings will be sent free to any address 
by applying to the office of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 





ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 


i 





CALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 

LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 

LADIES’ DRESSES. 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 


CACTUS BAL 
JAMES SCALES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Picture Frames and Passe Partonts, 


Pictures Mounted and Framed to Order. 


Old Frames Regilt, Old Paintings and En- 
gravings Restored. 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 
And Articles for Decorating, in Great Variety. 
BIRTHDAY CARDS, &e. 


44 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON. 
Patterns for Kensington, Ara- 


STAMPIN sene. aud all other Embroidery. 


10 full size working patterns, including Scollops, Braiding, 
and Kensington Strips for underwear and dress irt-.ming, 
tuckings. Sprays of Flowers, Borders, 

je aud Piano Covers, Lambrequins, 
s, &c., also your own Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
F c., with Powder, pad and instructions, sent 
post-paid for 69 cents—Can_ be used a hundred times, 
Look of 100 Designs for Embroidery, Braiding, ete., 25 cts. 
7 ok ** 100 Pages is a com- 
mbroidery, Knitting, 
. &e., 35 cents; Pour 








Is a sure preventive and 
curer of Dandruff. 





















’ roinoan fi 
Cro ng, Lace Makir ug Maki 


for = §-%'. Ailthe above for $1.0. Address 
Putten Pub. Co, 47 Barclay St reef, New York 





‘DRESS A. T. FOGG, 
REFORM a gal 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


PATTERNS, CUT TO MEASURE, 


AND ALSO A 
SYSTEM OF DRESSMAKING TAUGHT 
in a thorough mananer. 


Misses T. A. & A. M. DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


CH. EX. BRASS Se, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


CACTUS BALM "els? 





Boston, Mass. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


IN DUTY BOUND. 


BY CHARLOTTE A. PERKINS. 








In duty, bound. A life hemmed in 
Whichever way the spirit turns to look. 
No chance of breaking out except by sin, 
Not even voom to shirk— 
Simply to live, and work. 


An obligation preinposed, unsought, 
Yet binding with the force of natural law; 
The pressure of antagonistic thought— 
Aching within, each hour, 
A sense of wasting power. 


A house with roof so darkly low 
The heavy rafters shut the sunlight out; 
One cannot stand erect without a blow; 
Until the soul inside 
Shrieks for a grave—more wide. 


A consciousness that if this thing endure 
The common joys of life will dull the pain; 
The young ideals of the grand and pure 

Die, as of course they must, 

Of long disuse and rust. 
That is the worst. It takes supernal strength 
To hold the attitude that makes the pain. 
And they are few indeed but stoop at length 

For something less than best; 

To find, in stooping, rest. 
oo 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
BE BRAVE. 


BY PAUL CARSON. 





Be brave. In the battle of life 
You may win if you will; 
If not, then the fact that you tried 
Will be comforting still. 
Despair is the daughter of fear; 
When the conflict has passed, 
Success can be wrested perhaps 
From defeat at the last. 


Admit not that failure can be 
If you battle for right, 
For courage possesses at times 
An omnipotent might. 
Be brave! ’tis to be what the good 
In all ages have been; 
To fear is to yield up the fort 
To the legions of sin. 


And, facing the foe undismayed, 
’Tis far better to fall, 

And die if need be on the field, 
Than to falter at all. 

A vantage once given in war 
Is so hard to regain, 

And cowardice leaves on the soul 
An indelible stain. 


Then never give up in despair, 
For to yield is to die, 

We know that bright stars shall be set 
In a crown, by-and-by— 

A crown that the brave ones shall wear, 
When the rapture they know 

Of rest in the gardens of God, 
Where the asphodels grow. 


—_————_eo-o— 
IN THE GOLDEN GLOW. 








Lo! broken up and melted is the sky 

Into an ocean of immensity, 

Where golden islands swim in golden light 
Too vast and shining-clear for mortal sight; 


And day is ebbing far; but, ere it goes, 

All the deep passion of its splendor flows 

About thy beauty in a rolling tide 

Straight from heaven’s gates, and thou art glorified. 


O that the burning sunset could but speak 

Those burning thoughts for which all words are weak ; 
Could tell how my whole love to thee is given, 
Quenchless and pure as very fire from heaven! 


Ab! lift the wonders of that amber hair, 
And turn on me thine eyes, O sweet and fair! 
And let their pity meet the love in mine— 
Pity and love akin, and both divine! 
—Ali the Year Round. 


ae as 
MOUNTING MOSES. 


BY PENN SHIRLEY. 





Five yellow-haired little Kittredges lean- 
ed over the door-yard fence, turning their 
freckled faces toward the east like a row 
of sunflowers in the morning. 

“*Stage’s a-comin’! stage’s a comin 
they shouted presently, in a shrill chorus 
that brought father and mother to the 
door. 

A muddy, splintered, disreputable-look- 
ing coach it was which drew up a moment 
later at the gate, its nigh horse bruised on 
the right fore-foot, its off horse lamed in 
the knee. 

“Had a smash-up, Obed? Anybody 
hurt?” cried Mr. Kittredge, rushing out 
without his hat. 

‘Critters shied on Wharf’s Hill at one 
of them pesky whizzin’ bicycles,” answer- 
ed the driver, limping down to open the. 
coach door. ‘Tipped the whole concern 
whopside up. Your sister went sprawl- 
in’.”’ 

‘Yes, Ephraim; and the wheel crushed 
Moses,” cried the lady in question, grap- 
pling with her bundles. 

‘Now! now! sorry for that. 
thankful you ain’t killed yourself. 
to see you, Lovantia.” 

Extending his palm in cordial greeting, 
Mr. Kittredge received, instead of an an- 
swering hand-clasp, the handle of a car- 
pet-bag. Not that his sister was either 
cold-hearted or chary of showing her af- 
fection. Far from it. She was simply a 
woman who could attend to but one thing 
at a time, and the business of the moment 
was to alight. In a snuff-brown cashmere 
dappled with clay, with her Paisley pinned 
askew, and her bonnet crushed into an ag- 
gressive poke. she presented so striking an 
appearance that the little animate sunflow- 
ers nearly twisted their heads off in watch- 
ing her movements. She deposited her big 
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But I’m 
Glad 





basket upon the doorstep, drew from her 
glove her stage fare, paid the driver, saw 
her trunk safely landed in the hall, and 
then, and not till then, did she greet her 
waiting kinsfolk. 

**Poor old Moses! I thought he and the 
children would have fine times together!” 
sighed she, pausing from an exhaustive 
hugging of the last and least Kittredge to 
lift the unfortunate puss out of the basket. 
“Well, it’s no use crying. He couldn’t 
have lasted much longer anyway. He'd 
lost his appetite and half of his teeth; lived 
mostly on milk porridge.” 

“How much father set by him!” re- 
marked Mr. Kittredge, retrospectively, 
stroking the animal's silky black fur. 
*Good old kitty. We'd orter take you 
over to Blodgett’s and have you stuffed.” 

“Does the man understand his trade? 
Then [ll take him,” cried Miss Lovantia, 
with characteristic ambiguity of pronouns. 
“It’s silly, I suppose, and a needless ex- 
pense: but seeing we've had Moses four- 
teen years, and he seems like a part of 
father, I can’t bear to bury him.” 

“I’m going to the blacksmith’s after 
dinner. I'll drive you and Susan over to 
Blodgett’s if you like,” said Mr. Kittredge, 
shouldering the trunk. *‘Now make your- 
self at home, Lovantia. I hope you'll be 
contented.” 

But in the afternoon fate in the guise of 
a caller detained Mrs. Kittredge, and Miss 
Lovantia went alone with her brother. 

‘*Never mind ; you'll get on wellenough,” 
said Mr. Kittredge, consolingly, as they 
stopped at the taxidermist’s. “I only 
thought it would be pleasanter for you to 
have Susan along. Blodgett is used to her 
voice. He’s deaf as a haddock.” 

‘**T can make him hear; I ain’t concerned 
about that,” replied his sister, warranta- 
bly proud of her ample lungs. 

“I'd introduce you, but the colt won't 
stand in fly-time. No use to knock. Walk 
right in.” 

Miss Lovantia obeyed, to find herself in 
a box of an entry with a room on either 
side. Uncertain which door to open, she 
naturally chose the wrong one, and stepped 
into Mr. Blodgett’s private parlor—a se- 
vere apartment so powdered with dust that 
she might have written ‘*bachelor” over it. 
Its most prominent articles of furniture 
were a handsome old-fashioned cabinet 
filled with entomological specimens, and a 
mahogany centre table bearing a micro- 
scope, a few dead beetles and butterflies, 
and several books of natural history. Af- 
ter a hasty survey Miss Lovantia retreated 
precipitately, and opening the door on the 
left, advanced into the shop, where stood 
the taxidermist mounting a grayowl. He 
was a cheerful-faced man, with a pink 
complexion, and a great deal of it, owing 
to the baldness that extended from fore- 
head to crown. Indeed, but for a scanty 
valance of hair at the nape of the neck, his 
head was as smooth as a globe. 
**Good-afternoon, sir,” began Miss Lo- 
vantia, with an energy that might almost 
have set his valance waving. 

The gentleman hailed fitted a glass eye 
into its socket, and deliberately smoothed 
a ruffled feather. 

*Good-afternoon,” reiterated Miss Lo- 
vantia, even more lustily than before. 

. The unconscious taxidermist adjusted 
the second eye, holding the bird at arm’s- 
length to mark the effect. 

Equal to the emergency, Miss Lovantia 
pressed forward within the crescent de- 
scribed by his extended elbow, and nodded 
with the emphasis his deafness appeared 
to demand. Now Mr. Blodgett was not a 
man to be scared by an owl, or by the hol- 
low semblance of one. His worst enemies 
Would admit that; but when in squinting 
between his thumb and finger the bettey to 
see this owl, he surprised himself squint- 
ing at a strange woman, he was startled; 
it is no discredit to him to sav it. In his 
confusion he overthrew the bird of Miner- 
ya, but, collecting himself, quickly caught 
up the tin speaking-tube beside him, and 
presented its mouth-piece to the intruder. 
“How this brings father before me!” 
thought Miss Lovantia, her lips hovering 
over the tube like bees about a morning- 
glory blossom. ‘After talking for years 
with a deaf person, it would be queer if I 
couldu’t make myself heard.” 

‘I've brought Moses, my cat; can you 
stuff him?” shouted she, with such explo- 
siveness that poor Mr. Blodgett recoiled as 
if his ear were being drilled by a sand- 
blast. 

‘Don’t distress yourself to raise your 
voice,’ pleaded he, from a safe distance. 
‘In the trumpet I can hear ordinary con- 
versation. This, I take it, is the cata- 
falque?” he added. facetiously, as Miss 
Lovantia mutely handed him the basket. 
“Or do you call it an ark? I'll draw Mo- 
ses out of it, anyway.” 

She responded by a scant smile, and 
another of her nods adapted to the deaf. 
Pleasantry was wellinits way, but it must 
not stand in the way of business. When 
she had satisfagtorily finished her errand, 
however, she with real interest reverted to 


‘“*My father couldn’t hear much better 
with the trumpet than without it,” said she, 
‘tand he was no deafer, I should say, than 
you.” 

‘-Few are,” responded Mr. Blodgett, with 
the pardonable pride of one eminent in 
misfortune. 

**Do you have noises in your head?” 

“Any amount of ‘em. Sometimes it’s 
mills, and sometimes it’s engines. I tell 
’em the jar of the machinery has paralyzed 
the roots of my hair.” 

‘*It’s a hard dispensation,” observed Miss 
Lovantia, referring to the noises, and as 
she spoke she slyly wiped away a tear. 

The tear had been for her dear old fath- 
er, similarly afflicted in his last years; but 
how was Mr. Blodgett to know this? What 
wonder that he fancied the sympathetic 
woman was weeping for himself, and that 
the unlooked-for display of sentiment em- 
barrassed while it thrilled him? 

“Oh, I get along pretty well,” said he, 
cheerily, stooping for the prostrate owl, 
in order to hide his blushing face, and thus 
revealing his still more blushing crown. 
‘I keep busy, and make the most of my 
eyes.” 

‘Just the way dear father used to talk,” 
mused Miss Lovantia, much agitated. 
**Possibly, now, some of his ear instru- 
ments might help this unfortunate mortal. 
I wish you'd try a pair of auricles I have 
at my brother's,” she said, aloud. ‘You 
know my brother, Ephraim Kittredge?” 

‘Know Ephraim Kittredge? I’m proud 
to say Ido. There isn't a likelier man in 
Hillsboro’.” replied Mr. Blodgett, warmly. 
He might have added that he also knew, 
by reputation, Mr. Kittredge’s maiden sis- 
ter Lovantia, who had for years managed 
the homestead farm at Hillsboro’ Centre 
like a man, meanwhile caring for her in- 
firm old father like the most womanly of 
women, but on this point he maintained a 
discreet reserve. 

Call over at his house any time. and I'll 
be glad to fit those auricles infor you, Mr. 
Blodgett; and if they don’t suit, perhaps 
the ear-drums will. I hope so.” 

“Thank you kindly,” he replied, in a 
pleased flutter. : 

teally he could not remember when he 
had seen a lady so interested in himself. 
He took unwearied pains to entertain his 
amiable guest, showing her curious stuffed 
specimens of the furred and feathered spe- 
cies, and talking very intelligently of their 
peculiarities. He was not at all sorry that 
Mr. Kittredge’s colt was fractious that 
afternoon about being shod, since it pro- 
tracted Miss Lovantia’s call. 

‘How lonesome it seems without a wom- 
an in the house,” he mused when again left 
to the companionship of mummied owls 
and bats. ‘I haven’t missed mother so 
since Christmas.”’ Then, by an easy tran- 
sition, his thoughts reverted to his late 
caller, also bereaved of a parent. ‘The en- 
comiums lavished upon her may have pre- 
disposed him in Miss Lovantia‘’s favor—for 
Mr. Blodgett was a man quite capable of 
appreciating the beauty of filial devotion 
—yet it must be confessed that it was her 
frankly expressed interest in himself which 
had chiefly attracted him in that first in- 
terview. So far as her appliances for deaf- 
ness were concerned. he had been disap- 
pointed in too many such to have faith in 
any of them. At the same time he was 
more than willing to try whatever she 
might suggest. 

‘*T must look in at Kittredge’s to-night ; 
it’s only civil,” he cogitated, the next even- 
ing, while carefully sprinkling Moses’s 
empty skin with arsenic. ‘I wouldn't 
have his sister think I’m ungrateful.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Kittredge chanced to be at 
the village, and Miss Lovantia, having 
packed away the little olive-branches for 
the night, was reading on the porch in the 
twilight. 

‘Ah, mustn't try your eyes, ma’am,” 
was Mr. Blodgett’s greeting as he ascend- 
ed the steps. 

She laid aside the newspaper with a 
smile, perhaps not altogether averse to 
having it seen that she did not wear spec- 
tacles. 

“A fine evening,” continued Mr. Blod- 
gett, with an approving glance toward the 
amber sunset. 

Miss Lovantia nodded acquiescence, and 
having seated her guest, brought at once 
the artificial ear-drums. These were shield- 
shaped contrivances of vulcanized rubber, 
suggestive of miniature butter-stamps. 
Grasping each by its delicate handle, Miss 
Lovantia inserted them in the ears of her 
patient. ‘‘Can you hear what I say?” she 
demanded, as a test question, 

“Stay? Yes, they'll stay fast enough.” 
**[ said, ‘Can you hear what T say?” 
‘Too much play? Oh no; they fit as 
tight as a cork in a bottle.” 

“Can you"— A wail from the bedroom 
prevented the repetition of the sentence 
and the possible rupture of a blood-vessel. 
Miss Lovantia had waked the baby. 
“Why, no, I can’t see that I hear much 
better with my ears plugged,” remarked 
Mr. Blodgett, unaware of the interruption ; 


an animated strain when his hostess re- 
turned with the infant. Apparently the 
child mistook him for an enlarged fellow- 
baby, for at sight of his bald head its weep- 
ing ceased, and it sprang gleefully into his 
arms. 

“Do you love children?” shouted the 
aunt, left empty-handed. 

“No, never had; I am a bachelor,” stam- 
mered Mr. Blodgett, in evident embarrass- 
ment. 

Miss Lovantia lost no time in exchang- 
ing the disappointing ear-drums for her 
father’s auricles. 

“He always said they looked like a 
couple of sounding-boards,” she cried, set- 
tling them in place, while the baby on Mr. 
Blodgett’s knee loudly applauded. 

“IT shouldn’t care how they looked on 
the roads if they’d help my hearing. 1 
caught your meaning quicker that time.” 

‘-T hope they'll suit you better the more 
you use them. You must try them at 
home.” 

“Thank you; I'd be glad to. When any- 
body comes in I'llclap ’em on. You see it 
takes two to handle this sort of thing, and 
I’m alone most of the time, now mother is 
taken away.” 

Poor man! Then he too had suffered a 
recent bereavement! Miss Lovantia’s eyes 
were moist as she begged him to call often 
that they might help him in testing the au- 
ricles. She thought of him solely as a suf- 
ferer, but thenceforth Mr. Blodgett thought 
of her as a spinster. 

‘A remarkably tender-hearted woman. 
What a wife she would have made!” he 
soliloquized that night as he balanced the 
ear fixtures astride the head-board of his 
bed. ‘*Well, well, for an offset to her 
favors I shall mount the cat for nothing. 
That’s no more’n civil.” 

Long he lay awake musing, while the 
tricksy moon turned his head upside down 
upon the pillow, converting his tawny 
whiskers into a wig, and shaping his fore- 
head into a beardless chin. Merely a lunar 
hallucination, of course. If Mr. Blodgett’s 
head was turned, and I can’t say it was 
not, it was in the figurative sense. Hehad 
conceived a sudden and unprecedented re- 
gard fora woman. Nothing ardent, noth- 
ing to affect the appetite, but a brisk hon- 
est liking akin to that which he had enter- 
tained for his mother. During that lady’s 
reign he would never have risked her peace 
of mind by bringing home a wife, no, not 
even if he had been rid of his sad infirmity. 
But now he had only himself to please, 
and here was Miss Kittredge smiling upon 
him in the very face of this infirmity. He 
fell asleep saying to himself, **What’s to 
hinder?” 

It was observed that after this he made 


frequent pilgrimages to the Kittredge 
domicile. Now would Miss Lovantia see 


if he wore the auricles aright? Again, 
would she tell him whether or not she 
could make him hear more readily than at 
first? A third time he dropped in to as- 
sure himself that he had perfectly under- 
stood her wishes concerning Moses. Se- 
renely unconscious of the gentleman's 
growing attachment, she received him with 
unruffled equanimity, her interest in him 
remaining centred, so to speak, in his ears. 
These were benefited in a degree by the 
auricles; nevertheless, he heard none too 
well, and Miss Lovantia openly regretted 
that he could not experiment with her fath- 
er’s audiphone, packed away in a chest at 
the old homestead. 

‘*T shall drive over to the Centre to-mor- 
row, Miss Kittredge,” said crafty Mr. Blod- 
gett, despairing of securing a private inter- 
view by other means, ‘tand I'd be glad to 
call at the farm for that ‘instrument—that 
is, if you'd take the trouble to go.” 

When did Miss Lovantia ever spare her- 
self the trouble of doing a kindness? From 
a pure desire to accommodate, she acceded 
to Mr. Blodgett’s proposal, and the fol- 
lowing morning the twain set forth in a 
stable phaeton redolent of new varnish. 
“You've let the farm this year, your 
brother tells me,’ Mr. Blodgett was say- 
ing, as they neared the old place. 

The wearing of his hat having required 
the disuse of the auricles, he had neces- 
sarily assumed the lead of the conversa- 
tion, and he had advanced with caution to 
the present remark. ‘*Rather lonesome for 
you here now, isn’t it, so far from neigh- 
bors?” 

‘“*Yes, in some seasons.” 

‘Ah! I should suppose the summer 
season would be least lonesome of any. 
We have more stir at the village. I won- 
der how you'd like living there?” 

Miss Lovantia betrayed little interest in 
the speculation. She was trying to re- 
member whether the reel her sister-in-law 
wanted was stowed away in the attic or in 
the shed chamber, and Mr. Blodgett’s next 
words struck her like a bolt from a clear 
sky. 

‘*T know it’s considerable for a deaf man 
to ask, but you’re alone in the world as 
well as I, and I’ve got means enough to 
support youin good shape if you're agree- 
able — agreeable to the proposition, I 
mean,” he amended, in confusion; then 











Mr. Blodgett’s peculiar trial. 





and he was still conversing by himself in 





/ ever returns. 


paused anxiously, under the impression 
that he had made an offer of marriage. 

He had chosen the singularly inoppor- 
tune moment of their arrival at the gate, 
and to avoid replying Miss Lovantia alight- 
ed in such zealous haste that, despite his 
best efforts to protect her garments, she 
wiped impartially each muddy wheel. 
Ten minutes later, flushed and nervous, 
she emerged from the house carrying a 
black object resembling a Japanese fan. 

“Well, here’s the audiphone,” shouted 
she, seating herself with a business-like 
air. “I’ve tightened the string about as 
father had it. Hold it against your upper 
teeth—so.”’ 

“If your answer shouldn’t be favorable, 
I should hate to have it thrown at my 
teeth,” responded Mr. Blodgett, making a 
brave struggle for playfulness; *“‘but Ill 
try to bear it whatever it is.” This was 
hardly what he had intended to say, and 
he added gallantly: ‘tI really hope you'll 
see fit to marry me, Miss Kittredge.” 

“T don’t believe I'd better,” said she, 
with honest bluntness. ‘I’ve pulled alone 
in the traces so long I’m afraid I shouldn’t 
get on well in a double team.” 

“Not if we were harnessed tandem? I'd 
be willing you should lead off; I always 
«let mother,” said he, jocose from habit, yet 
so much in earnest as to be quite uncon- 
scious that he had heard with ease. 

‘Oh, nonsense! I'd never be tied to any- 
body in that way,” cried Miss Lovantia, 
forcing a laugh. ‘Nor in any other,” she 
continued, hastily; ‘tat my time of life 
*twould be ridiculous.” 

“IT don’t see why,” said Mr. Blodgett, 
casting a troubled glance at her across the 
audiphone, which he held in his left hand, 
while he guided the horse with the right. 
“I wish you'd think the matter over.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” repeated Miss Lovantia. 

‘Why, Mr. Blodgett, do you see how 
well you hear ?"—a paradoxical query that 
brought her back to the secure subject of 
ears, to which she clung during the re- 
mainder of the drive. 

Some men might have been discouraged 
by such treatment. Not so Mr. Blodgett. 
He had said Miss Lovantia might lead off; 
all the same he meant to overtake her. He 
would not make a great rumpus about it; 
that was not his way; but he had now set 
his heart—a big heart and a warm one—on 
marrying her and failure would go hard 
with him. Sedulously continuing his visits 
at the farm-house, he was cordially receiv- 
ed by all except Miss Lovantia, whose wel- 
come was fidgety and uncertain. Though 


diphone to one signally helped by it, she 
shrank from making it an object of mer- 
chandise, and had flatly refused to take 
money for it; but she could not so easily 
reject the stuffed testimonials of gratitude 
which Mr. Blodgett persistently urged up- 
on her. Day by day these came in increas- 
ing numbers — squirrels black, gray, and 
red, birds of many hues, every rare or 
curious creature the enamored taxidermist 
could lay his hands on—all presented with 
a sportive fondness that at length won its 
way to the lady’s heart. He might have 
converted Mr. Kittredge’s house into a 
dead menagerie by conveying thither his 
entire collection of animals, had not Miss 
Lovantia sensibly concluded to save trou- 
ble by herself removing to Mr. Blodgett’s. 

The following October, when as a bride 
she entered the newly furnished little par- 
lor, the first object to greet her eye was 
Moses lying on a velvet cushion in the fire- 
light. 

“Old beauty. I almost believe you're 
alive, and glad to see me,” cried she, ca- 
ressing him. 

“] did my best with him,” said the grati- 
fied bridegroom, lowering the audiphone. 
“Ah! ‘twas a lucky day for me when I 
drew Moses from the ark!’ — Harper’s 


Bazar. 
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A FARMER’S WIFE. 





A great deal has been said about hen- 
pecked husbands; but a hen-pecking hus- 
band is a much more common object. 
Eliza Sproat Turner took him off admir- 
ably in her witty dramatic sketch, ‘The 
Rooster-pecked Hen.” An article in the 
Hartford (Ct.) Daily Times presents the 
same subject so vividly that we reproduce 
it entire. The picture is only too true to 
life. It is as follows: 


We know a refined, intelligent woman, 
living among the green hills of Vermont, 
whose life is typical of hundreds in that 
vicinity aud of scores scattered throughout 
the far West. She arises at five o’clock 
in the morning, chops wood, draws water, 
makes fires, prepares the meals for five 
stalwart “thired men,” besides doing the 
family washing, ironing, scrubbing, churn- 
ing, preserving, pickling, mending and 
knitting. She beheads the chickens, feeds 
the hens and calves, and is occasionally 
called upon to accelerate the departure of 
pigs to that bourne from which no pig 
Her work is never done. 
She fries doughnuts at ten o’clock at night, 
and begins life on pie the next morning. 
Her only dissipations are prayer-meetings, 
funerals and huckleberrying, varied by 
winter kettledrums where the guests sew 
carpet-rags. refreshed with cider, forfeits, 





and kisses. Her literature is limited to Bun- 


more than willing to give her father’s au-. 
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an’s Pilgrim's Progress, Josiah Allen’s 
ife, and the Zion's Herald. Her music 
to a fountain filled: with blood, dismal 
sounds from the tomb and invitations to 
anxious seats. Her pictures to a ep 
prodigal son, a perpetual Samuel, a furi- 
ous Cain, an amiable George Washington, 
Napoleon on his death-bed at St. Helena, : 
weeping willow and widow in a graveyare 
of hair, and a few glistening tin-types of 
freshly-engaged couples, who, with hands 
clasped, hair oiled, and imitation watch 
chains spread out to “show,” stare rigidly 
into a future the counterpart of her own. 
Her bric-a-brac consists of wax-work, da- 
guerroty pes, plaster dogs with gr een noses, 
ellow baskets, and crushed-strawberry 
tails, and a shell-box containing reward of 
merit cards, the pathetic remembrances of 
her vanished childish years—the only visi- 
ble recognition of her goodness that the 
poor little woman ever had. Her dress is 
calico all the year around, for week days, 
and black alpaca for Sundays. Her win- 
dows ure covered with green paper shades, 
and the parlor floor with the envy and awe 
of the neighborhood, a tapestry carpet 
overflowing = = and pink atrocities in 

2 y horns of plenty. 
yew women after the Rev. Morgan 
Dix’sownheart. She stays at home. The 

lorious pictures of majestic mountains, 
the flashing cascades, the leafy woods, the 
splendor of blue skies, the soft white 
clouds, and sweet-smelling daisy fields are 
not for her, except in tantalizing glimpses 
which only increase the thirst of her thirst- 
ing soul. She has no time to receive the 
sense of power and peace that comes from 
those stately mountains; no time to revel 
in the exquisite beauty of those waterfalls ; 
no time to lie on the grass and watch the 
softly-sailing clouds. or trace the truthful 
symbols and discover the wondrous reve- 
lations that Nature gives to those who love 
and understand her. 

Yet this woman’s husband has made a 
litt.e fortune of thirty thousand dollars 
from lumber, which is considered some- 
thing colossal in those regions where wants 
are few and pleasures circumscribed. She 
has been brought up to believe that he was 
created a superior being. Sohas he. He 
is coarse, red-haired, freckled, pious, penu- 
rious and asthmatic. He has had a change 
of heart and one change of ‘meetin’ 
clothes,” in which he looks more hideous 
than he does in his overalls. His chief 
satisfaction is to chew tobacco, talk in 
class-meeting and to get a bargain. He 
never owes a penny and never gives one. 
He can pray, and he thinks he can sing. 
It takes him thirty minutes every night 
and fifteen minutes every morning to tell 
the Lord of several mistakes in the uni- 
verse, and to ask a few mild favors. One 
is to wreak ‘“‘etarnal” vengeance on the 
wicked by plunging them into everlasting 
fire; and another is a request for ‘tpower 
to wrastle with the stranger sojarning with- 
in his gates;” and notwithstanding her 
promptly-paid board bills, to bring her to 
a sense of her own vile nature and harden- 
ed heart, created bad in the first place, 
only to be purified and saved by the ac- 
ceptance of this man’s peculiar theological 
beliefs. After singing, exhorting and 
wheezing, he takes to snoring with an 
equal spirit and energy that makes him au- 
dible all through the night, and the sinner 
within his gates to iook for a new boarding 
place next morning. It does not occur to 
him to use his money to make his wife 
and their lives any happier; or that he can 
afford to bring a couple of strong servants 
into the house to perform the menial work 
of himself and his hired men. He means 
well. This superior being does not know 
any better. ‘The circumstances of his nar- 
row life and the inheritance of a narrow 
nature, are accountable for his blind igno- 
rance. 

One day his wife returned from the vil- 
lage, after selling ninety cents worth of 
eggs produced by her own hens. She tim- 
idly asked if she could keep the proceeds. 
He generously handed her fifteen cents, 
and pocketed the rest, with the grumble, 
*“Wimmin folks is allers spendin’.” Ile 
did not realize the meanness of his act, 
but when we saw it, a line of Tennyson's 
seemed to spring suddenly into the air and 
enwreathe him in living words that said 
“half his little soul is dirt.” But he does 
not know that, and never will—in this life. 
He cannot read the pitiful story stamped 
upon his wife’s careworn face, with its ha- 
bitual expression of unconscious self-ab- 
negation and meek resignation. They 
never have any pleasant walks, talks, 
jokes, read any books or have friendly 
companionship together. He never gives 

er ice-cream, anniversary presents, unex- 
pected praise, flowers or kisses. Whenshe 
dies she may have a flower in her coffin, 
which will look strangely out of place, as 
none ever came into her married life. 

Twice she made feeble attempts to bring 
some cheerfulness into their home. She 
worked her husband a pair of slippers for 
Christmas, and placed a bunch of snow- 
drops on the table at Easter. He gruffly 
told her to ‘take ‘em away, and not inker- 
ridge the scarlet woman by bringin’ sich 
popish notions into the heouse.” ‘The 
country fences, barns, taverns, rocks and 
landscape were once ablaze with flaming 
posters announcing the coming of a travel- 
ling circus and menagerie. She gazed on 
those pictured wonders; on the monkey 
parodies, pathetic camels, repulsive ser- 
pents, leaping tigers. flying figures, com- 
placent fat women, bushy-haired frauds, 
dissatisfied Albinos, pompous dwarfs, sun- 
shiny giants, the sacred cow of Burmah, 
and the Behemoth of Scripture. Her very 
soul ached with an intense longing to be- 
hold those oriental animals from far-away 
tropical countries, from ‘“‘Afric’s burning 
sands,” of which she had read in the Bible 
and in Little Henry and his Bearer. Was 
it possible that those huge, ungainly ele- 
phants could stand on their heads, planks 
and barrels, play tunes on hand-organs, 
and do other undreamed-of things, perfect- 
ly unnatural and unpleasant to an elephant? 

as it true that horses waltzed and dogs 
hung each other? That a woman could be 
shot from a cannon,and a tatooed man walk 
shiveringly about, clad only in his cash- 
mere skin, and gauzy beings fly through 
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hoops of fire over the backs of horses that 
had to make up their minds to stand it? 
It was wonderland, a fairy tale, a myth, 
perhaps. Everything was reversed, the 
toes of the riders, the clown in the ring, 
the ideas and trunks of the elephants. 
Seeing was believing, and she wanted, oh, 
how she wanted to go! It would be the 
one great pleasure, the one grand epoch of 
her dreary life. Only those who have 
been forced to remain in the unvarying 
routine of hard work, care and unending 
monotony, can appreciate the happiness it 
would be, could this down-trodden little 
Yankee woman go to the circus. She read 
on the brilliant posters that ‘“‘people, press 
and pulpit commended this great moral 
show, unparalleled in grandeur and magni- 
ficence, and that nothing was said, seen or 
done that could offend the most moral and 
fastidious person.” ‘lo be sure the Zion’s 
Hvrald had not advertised it, and she had 
not yet heard it endorsed by their own 
minister from his pulpit. But one minis- 
ter differeth from another minister in opin- 
ions. and if even one attended the circus, 
surely she could. She had no money, and 
was afraid to ask for any, or to broach the 
subject to her husband, fearing his opposi- 
tion. She remained awake at night, won- 
dering if she was a wicked, designing wom- 
an for not mentioning her desire, and 
where she could obtain means to accom- 
plish it. ‘This was the first time she ever 
plotted. ‘The first time she ever dared to 
strike out for herself. It showed how 
keen was the yearning for a little bright- 
ness to come into her cold and cheerless 
life. She knew it was useless to ask for 
any of the egg, butter, cheese or milk 
money that she had earned. She arose 
two hours earlier the next morning, did 
much of the house-work, and while her 
husband was drinking molasses and water 
in the hay-field, she slipped away on a 
pretext and winged feet; and under the 
burning August sun, with hands trembling 
and heart.beating with hope and excite- 
ment, she picked tive quarts of berries that 
were sold at the hotel in S———. The 
next day with the coveted money held 
tightly in her ungloved hand, she hurried- 
ly climbed into the wagon of a neighbor 
who had called by her request, to carry 
her with his wife and children to the cir- 
cus, all joyful at the unusual holiday. 
How her heart beat, how her limbs shook! 
Once off and out of view of the hayfield, 
she would breathe freer. One taste of 
pleasure, and it was hers forever, no mat- 
ter what happened afterwards. They 
turned the corner and a man appeared on 
the dusty road. It was her husband, sent 
there by one of those malicious chances 
that sometimes “thwart the wills of men’ 
and of women. He stopped them. Ex- 
planations followed. “It is my money. I 
didn’t take it from the house, I earned it 
yesterday,” she faltered, holding up her 
toil-worn, thorn-secratched hands. It was 
her only appeal, and it fell mute upon her 
quivering lips as he sternly ordered her to 
“get down.” She ought not to have got 
down, and we are sorry to say that she 
did. But she is meek and good, and she 
‘‘obeyed,” with her eyes and heart full of 
tears. He walked unrelentingly by her 
side to the house. He took her hardly- 
won bits of silver. He said they should 
go into the contribution-box next Sunday 
to atone for the heinous sin she had com- 
mitted in wishing to enter unholy places. 
He entered the closed sanctuary of his par- 
lor. He removed the tobacco quid from 
his mouth and placed it upon the mantle. 
Then he prayed. Kneeling in the centre 
of the floor, on the biggest, yellowest, 
most unfaded ‘thorn of plenty” that be- 
sprinkled the carpet, he asked the Lord, in 
nasal tones, to chasten the worldly spirit 
of his wife, to withhold her from the 
snares of temptation, baited by the devil, 
and to keep her from the flesh-pots of 
Egypt and Vermont. She never com- 
plains. She suffers vaguely, not fully 
comprehending the servile position she 
holds in her husband’s house. We are 
glad she does not. In her case it would 
make no difference if she did understand it. 

This is only one woman’s life out of 
thousands, under varying conditions and 
circumstances, to be sure, but true just 
the same. Yet there are unthinking men 
and women who say, that ‘justice and 
equality are not good for women; they 
have all the privileges that are necessary.” 
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CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Home.—In calling attention to an article ad- 
vertised in our columns, we are pleased to notice 
an excellent sign in regard to it, viz.: that the 
testimonials relating to Hood’s Sarsaparilla are 
from New England people, and many are 
from Lowell, the home of this medicine. We are 
assured that the sale of this article, in Lowell, 
where it is best known, is wholly unprecedented 
in the annals of proprietary medicines. We leave 
it with you to decide as to the probable merits of 
an article with such a solid foundation. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 





and Eleventh 8t., Wasbington, D. C. 











From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, Weakness or indiges- 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi- 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish, It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY Co., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


THE 
Singer’s Welcome 


Singing Class Book by L. O, Emerson, is 
having great success; is in every way a good book for 
the teacher and learner, with the best of music, and 
improved elements. Has received decided praise from 
those who have used it in their fall classes, and they 
are quite willing to recommend it to all commencing 
winter classes. 192 pages. 100 secular and 50 sacred 
tunes, improved elements, &c., &c. Order it with 
perfect confidence. 


Price, 75 Cents. 


Cantatas for Societies. 


46th Psalm. (80 cts.) ......00000. 
Redemption, (®1.) .......0.. 
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Joseph’s Bondage. (@1.)...... +» Chadwick 
Comala, (80 Cb8.) . 2.6.6.0 ceeeeceee sos eee Gade 
Rebecca, (65 cts.) .....++ - Hodges 


(65 cts.).....--e00e-- Andrews 
Also 100 Masses by the best au- 


Ruth and Boaz, 
and many others. 


thors, containing some of the sweetest and best of 


sacred music. Send for lists and descriptions. 
the older stand- 


ALL OF THE OPERAS, sa °cperse ss 


elegant form for $l each; LAKME (2); MIGNON 
(33); CARMEN ($2); MEFISTOFELE ($2); 
FATINITZA ($2); BELLS OF CORNEVILLE 
($150); AIDA ($2); and the new light operas, 
IOLANTHE, PIRATES, and PATIENCE, each $1; 
and many others. 

Any book mailed post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


-—-THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 
OM 


EOPATHIC—— 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med ‘cines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE, 

4. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 














Jatarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
-. Whooping Cough. violent coughs,.. .50 
. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
. Kidney Disease,........... econ coscce oe 
- Nervous Debility,..........0-secceeee d 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .560 
2. Disease of the Heart, Palpiiation, 1.00 
Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case, or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send f isease. & 


2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .2% 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants ,25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults...... 25 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 
6. Cholera Morbus, omiting,...... ... .25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. -25 
&. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... .25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
0. Dyspepsia, Villious Stomach,.. .... .25 
1. Suppressed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
2. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
3. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
4. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, .25 
5. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
z: files, Blind or Lieeding on 50 
” 

i 
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or Dr. Humphreys’ Rook on 

(144 pages ), also Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic Med- 

icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, 





COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 





A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
Oticein New York 
4 . forthe Cure of 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 

From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of Iondon), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cascs 
than any other living physician. His success has simply becn 
astonishing; we have heard of ca ws of over 20 years’ stanc- 
in successfully cured by him. Ho has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with « lurge bottle of his won- 
derfal cure free to any sufferer who may send their exprc-s 
and P, O, Address, Woe advise any one wishing a curo to cd 

dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John £*., New Yor. 
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Never fails to make 


Clear, Delicious 


COFFEE 


IN ONE MINUTE. 


Of all the 
Coffee Pots 
in the world 


THE IDEAL PROCESS perfectly preserves the 
whole strength and aroma of Coffee from the Roaster 
to the Cup, while every other method wastes at least 
one-third, 


The Ideal Parina & Fruit Cooker. 


A PURE WHITE PORCELAIN BOWL, 
Made to stand any degree of heat necessary for cool- 
ing Farina, Fruits, Tomatoes, Oysters, Milk &c., with 
out sticking or burning. 

The finest thing ever invented for the pur- 
pose. For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


IDEAL COFFEE Co., 


Dealers in Coffee and Tea Specialties, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Fixtures, 


90 Friend St., near Washington, Boston, 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


IDEAL 














PENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, 
32 RUTLAND S8T., BosToN, Oct. 15, 1883. 

Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herselfgin a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink, Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any better way than to show you 
what it has accomplished, 

Mrs. F, A. HUTCHINSON, 
Superintendent. 
THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME, 

Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoliolic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she cannot do 
without, CHAS, A. BUNTING, 

June, 1, 1883, Resident Manager. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, ? 
440 East 57th st.,. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 
Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respectfully pu 
A. P. MEYLEIT, M. D. 

Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb, 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
in a doctor. who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptonis of Bright’s disease. She was so 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and her skin very yellow, On the 23d took her 

ved in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sicep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 

ainting over the heart with iodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to walk, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint; getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart and great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide. 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to household 
affairs. which made her very unbappy, and caused her 
to decline. . 

May Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At Lhat time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital, where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. ‘The effect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was a ¥ than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to her household duties as well as ever. 

From a Leading Boston Physician, 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a half teaspoonful. It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoonfuls daily. 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought ap by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child, 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nourish their babies the mortality and 
sickuess will be reduced 75 per cent. 


TOKOLOCY A BOOK for EVEYR 
WOMAN, 
By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

**] find more needed information compressed in its 
sages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A. 

IVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
iam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . - $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
Pocket KNIVEs, 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You watt, by experienced cul- 
lers, ut SMITH BROTHERS?’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washing! .n Street. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 


Cor. West Newton Street. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 

319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 

Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to4 P. M. 








DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her ‘Retreat’ at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Squark, 
where Invalides wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usngl. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 





The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure «till more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever e+ta>lished for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Bos' oa University School of Medicine, 
me, announciments or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians aud Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ia 
regular in all respects, paw hey and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Kegistrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session pee Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt a aren and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information addrexs Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (1ll.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Mxpenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dente’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. ‘Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus, 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
» 1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 

logue and fall articulars, address EDWARD H. 
a v" President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
30., Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrue- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 

full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
The following testimony in 


to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
“I am personall izant of the success of CACTUS 
BA as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
Broker, 209 Washington Street.” CACTUS 
LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, di e 
&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 





























$72 A WEEK, $12 4 day at home casily maue. ( vset¥ 
Outfit free. Address Tave & Co., Augusta. M 





d 
$5 to $20 siiecS Brinson & Cos, Portland Me: 


Relieves and cures Salt 





CACTUS BAL 


Rheum. Try it. 
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FROM CLEVELAND TO CHICAGO, 


Kditors Woman's Journal: 

We left the charming Avenue House, at 
Cleveland, direct for the Woman's *Con- 
gress” at Chicago, making our exit, as we 
had made our entrée, across what was 
once the ancient river-bed. Later, from 
the dwindling of the stream it became des- 
dlate and neglected “flats.” Now it isa 
crowded and very much alive inferno of 
noisy and sulphurous trade. Here are 
railroads, three tiers deep, the lowest in 
the bed of an old canal, huge furnaces and 
oil refineries, and fierce little tugs on the 
stream below us. All seemed to spout 
steam and smoke at every pore, while 
we rode complacently over and through 
this modern miracle of transformation, in 
the sturdy arms of the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, which the labor-saving in- 
stinct of the bustling West has converted 
into its lowest terms, as “N. Y. P. & O.” 
Very weird and uncanny was all this to 
sight and hearing, and very destructive is 
this Plutonic trade to the freshness and 
beauty of the fair city above, over which 
in the prevailing winds, a huge wall of 
smoke rises and rolls until it shuts out the 
sun above, and leaves its trail of grime 
and smut on stately houses and lovely 
trees and shrubs. 

Innumerable oil-tanks, vast and black, 
fill acres of space, and look like genuine 
witches’ cauldrons, as we rise to the up- 
per-air levels at the higher end of the val- 
ley. From here we look back upon the 
land of the Gnomes, which seems tossed 
and shivered into numberless caverns and 
ravines, as by a thousand earthquakes. 

But now we find a normal world once 
more, and rejoice in the glory of the sun- 
light, aud in the green and gold of maplesin 
their beautiful groupings on hillside and 
meadow ; until the stars come out, and the 
moon, which makes the night a long and 
“gentle noon,” and lightens in all ways 
the inevitable struggle of the sleeping-car. 

We wake to find the rimless Illinois 
prairies all about us, a hoar-frost whiten- 
ing the ground, the cattle still dozing on 
the leeward side of fence and hedge; the 
houses small and unpainted, with barns 
larger, but also unpainted, set on the few 
feet of height which showed their tiny 
swells here and there like islands on the 
level land. The fences bore witness to 
three stages of evolution,—the old Virgin- 
ia angled fence, the Osage orange hedge, 
and the cruel barbed wire, which last, 
Frances Power Cobbe might say ‘‘came 
in” appropriately with the kindred cruel- 
ty of vivisection. 

But while we watched from the rear of 
our Pullman the spinning of our single 
track like a spider's. web across the vast 
spaces, and the glory of the early sunlight 
upon the copper-bronze of the red oaks, 
Chicago, ‘like a deep transgression, looked 
black and smelled and smoked to Heaven” 
against the western horizon. We soon 
found ourselves whirling through its filthy 
suburbs, where bareness in its most grimy 
and unalluring aspect reigns supreme. 
We longed for a glimpse of the model city 
of Pullman, through which our road unfor- 
tunately did not carry us. 

Chicago has a margin of Paradise at its 
northerly and southerly ends, as we after- 

ward learned through the kindness of our 
hostess, but it, the city, is reached like 
California, across a Purgatory—a desert, 
not of sand, but of mud and slime, at this 
season of the year. With water to right 
and to left and in the many low vacant 
lots,—the pall of smoke which rendered 
artificial light a necessity at 3 P. M. on 
rainy days of our stay, and thrilled us 
with terror more than once as we saw its 
column pouring down from our quarter of 
the city in a change of wind—nothing 
could be more dispiriting. Life in these 
western cities seems fast becoming a ques- 
tion of semi-eclipse, or of a brave insistence 
on the duty of consuming one’s own smoke 
by corporations and individuals. ‘This is 
already being done in manufacturing cen- 
tres abroad. 

But it seems very ungracious to remem- 
ber these minor miseries against the un- 
stinted hospitality and good cheer of our 
own experience there individually and as 
a “Congress.” Of the latter there has 
been abundant record, no doubt. But, 
famished as I find myself without sight of 
the familiar face of the JOURNAL through 
these latter weeks from a misadvertence, 
I can only “guess” at this in Yankee fash- 
ion, and give you the benefit of the doubt 
by not venturing on a repetition of ic. 

My own enjoyment of the Congress was 
very great. It wasa rare pleasure to meet 
the fine women who had been mythical cor- 
respondents of my committee on ‘*Topics 
and Papers,” and others of whom I had 
known only through the “hearing of the 
ear;” Mrs. Bascom, of Wisconsin, Mrs. 
Townsend, of Buffalo, et al. The world is 
lovelier as well as better for their being in 
it. It was a sore loss, however, to miss 
the presence and help of our invaluable 
absentees,—Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 
Miss May and Miss Eastman. But, against 
these odds, and the disadvantage of a rath- 
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er disinal hall, made so partly by the dis- 
mal days without, and noisy from the 
thoroughfare which flanked it, the audi- 
ences were good in number and quality. 
For a repetition at so short an interval, the 
second Chicago Congress may be consid- 
ered a success. ‘The papers were of a very 
fairaverage. ‘Those of Mrs. Bagg on ‘The 
Method of Studying Historic Art,” and of 
Mrs. Augusta C. Bristol on “Labor and 
Capital,” were especially able. Mrs. Bris- 
tol carried her audience as few orators do, 
and by no eclap-trap of rhetoric or platform 
arts, but by the foree of clear, strong 
statement, an admirable voice, and a sur- 
prising mastery of the facts of her topic, 
given extemporaneously and with fine ear- 
nestness. Rev. AdaC. Bowles and Frances 
W. Harper gave us especially valuable 
help in the discussion of the papers, as did 
also Clara B. Colby and May Wright Sew- 
all. Mrs. Harper has lost none of her 
power and pathos, but has gained in expe- 
rience with her subjects and audiences. 
Her sweet sincerity and womanliness are 
as charming as ever. 

The sessions of the Congress were fitly 
rounded by a closing paper from our be- 
loved president, on the ‘Benefits of Suf- 
frage for Women,” a paper which must at 
present, through the tardiness of our mas- 
culine legislatures, be of a prophetic rather 
than a historic character. At once, a criti- 
eal city editor seizes his opportunity and 
falls to prophesying in his turn, as a sufti- 
cient settlement of the broad question. If 
he had only known how much more tersely 
and less laboriously he might have retort- 
ed upon his scholarly antagonist by using 
one of her own witticisms against her, and 
calling her paper ‘‘A Report of the Fu- 
ture!” May he live to see it ‘come true.’ 
as **the sure appeal of Truth to Time,” in 
that not far-distant future! 

So the Congress has become for me, alas, 
only amemory! A symposium of lovely 
memories! Among them stand clearly out 
the delightful morning sessions for mem- 
bers only, at which the wit and wisdom of 
the vice-president’s report were given us. 

At these we were en famille, and learned 
to know each other as working members, 
and well up in business details. Among 
these algo are the off-duty hours, royally 
entertained as we were by the Women’s 
Club of Chicago. We had an evening at 
the Palmer House, where we had not only 
the general feast of reason and flow of 
soul, but a generous private portion in the 
nearness of Ada C. B., whose wit flashed 
at every provocation, as when over the an- 
achronism of Roman punch at a woman's 
feast she smiled the jocose rebuke, **Punch, 
brothers! punch with care!” We had the 
honor also of entertainment by the famous 
“Fortnightly,” given at their new and fas- 
cinating rooms, and in artistic fashion. 

None the less, too, a charming memory 
will be the daily delight of our hostess’ 
lovely home-life—a woman so brilliant and 
full of resource that she is in demand so- 
cially for all fine oceasions—whom not to 
know in Chicago’s best circles is to vote 
yourself unknown. It has been our good 
fortune to know and value her from girl- 
hood as one of a gifted family. She is 
now fulfilling more than her early promise, 
and is realizing her heart’s young dreams. 
Bless her and them and you! 

Salt Lake City. 

++ 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


Cc. M.S. 


According to information obtained from 
a late French publication, a step has been 
taken in connection with the public schools 
for girls in Paris, which will doubtless 
bear good fruit. One of the members of 
the Municipal Council has taken the initia- 
tive in regard to the establishing of classes 
in domestic economy, in the higher grades 
of the primary schools. These are equiv- 
alent to our intermediate or lower 
mar grades. In his proposition to the ed- 
ucational commission, he states that many 
a home is broken up, and many a fireside 
made desolate, by this very neglect to 
teach young girls the domestic economies 
which have so much to do with the fur- 
therance of happiness in the home circle. 
He says that so much devolves upon the 
mother that oft-times it is impossible for 
her to instruct the growing daughter in 
appertaining to housekeeping: 
cooking, buying, the arrangement of 
rooms, etc. He lays great stress upon the 
absolute need that every girl has of such 
knowledge, no matter what her position in 
life may be. Yet his proposition bears 
more especially on the lives of the labor- 
ing and mercantile classes. 

Within two years (law of 1850 contirm- 
ed by decree of March 28, 1882) sewing 
and cutting have become a part of the 
school course in France. The study of 
domestic economy has been taken up in 
several French towns; in Geneva, Brus- 
sels und London, and in other places of 
lesser degree in neighboring countries. 
The teachers of Paris, too, have agitated 
the question, but it is through the efforts 
of M. Strauss that the subject is to be 
more fully developed. M. Strauss con- 
sulted with that well-known writer on ed- 
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ucational topics—M. Gréard. ‘They decid- 
ed that, in order to make the classes of 
practical value, a central point of meeting 
for pupils in each district was required, 
and that a couple of hours on one day of 
each week would be requisite for both 
theoretical and*practical instruction. 

The theoretical part is to cover hygiene, 
and different branches of domestic econo- 
my, such as surroundings and location, 
healthfulness, heating, lighting, amount 
and kind of clothing, general oversight of 
the household linen, laundrying, taking 
care of waste material, culinary prepara- 
tions, best kinds of food, buying of pro- 
visions and caring for them, keeping ac- 
counts, cutting, sewing, ete. Lectures 
are to be given, interspersed with suitable 
readings from Michelet, Fénélon and Geo. 
Sand, all tending to show that household 
management is one of the noblest phases 
of woman's mission. 

The second part of the course is to be 
even more practical. The girls are to be 
taught how to make the pot-au-feu e* 
other branches of practical cookery, t 
wash, to mend and cleanse garments, as 
well as to understand other domestic du- 
ties. M. Strauss feels sure that such in- 
struction will have a special charm to 
young girls when its object is well under- 
stood, and that happier homes will result 
from the practical knowledge thus obtain- 
ed. This is to be one phase in the higher 
education of women which is now interest- 
ing all nations. GRAHAM. 

Washington, D. C 
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LETTER FROM C CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Jour aot? 

Enclosed please find iy membership 
fee for the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. ‘True, | am a great way off, but 
am with you nevertheless in spirit, in the 
good work for the ballot for woman, as 
her just right—so long as she is taxed to 
support a government ‘tof the people, by 
the people, and for the people.” I have 
again been, without my consent, taxed to 
the amount of $2,420.56 by our self-con- 
stituted rulers, who administer the law, 
very. satisfactorily no doubt to themselves. 
But ina government claiming as one of 
its cardinal principles that **governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” we, the disfranchised 
class, cannot see where the justice comes 
in, so far as we are concerned, when we are 
“taxed without representation,” and ‘‘goy- 
erned without our consent,” by the denial 
of the ballot—for no crime committed by 
us—but simply for the reason that we 
were not born males! Oh that the bandage 
may fall from the eyes of justice, and that 
liberty may be proclaimed to all, regard- 
less of sex, and that America may indeed 
be what she professes— ‘‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave’--—before 
*“Bartholdi’s colossal statue of Liberty 
lighting the world,” shall be placed in 
New York harbor. We protest against 
even a stone woman being made to repre- 
sent liberty, so long as the educated, intel- 
ligent, live women of the land are disfran- 
It seems too much like a burlesque 
on woman. We ask with Mark ‘Twain, 
‘*What has liberty done for us? nothing in 
particular that [ know of.” If this govern- 
ment is to continue to be managed and 
controlled entirely by men in the future, as 
it has in the past, ignoring the women en- 
tirely, we think it would be much more 
appropriate that the statue be erected to 
Adam; see Mark Twain. But has not 
Washington Territory acted nobly! ‘The 
legislators who are just enough and brave 
enough to accord to woman her just rights 
should have their names written in electric 
light on the torch that is to be in the hand 
of the Bartholdi statue. Their action gives 
the first glimpse of light to us. 

SARAH KNOX GOODRICH. 

San Jose, Cal. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


From Oliver Ditson & Co. comes the lat- 
est music. For the Piano: ‘Lawyers’ 
Waltz,” by Wilber J. Stevens; ‘*The Mer- 
ry Duchess Waltz.” by Charles Coote; 
“Encampment Parade Ground,” by J. J. 
Pound; **Grand Maman,” (Reverie Ber- 
ceuse) by Gustave Lange. Songs: ‘Go- 
ing to Market,” in C, by ‘Harold W ynn and 
Louis Diehl; “Daybreak,” Longfellow’s 
poem, music by Johannes Braunschied] ; 
“The Rose and the Laurel Tree,” by Laura 
M. Underwood and A. E. Grell; **Mollie, 
the Pride of Killarney,” song and chorus, 
by Harry Carleton and Edwin Christie; 
“Once More we Meet,” by Mary M. Lemon 
and Milton Westings. For Violin and 
Flute and Piano, the ‘**Mandolinata,” and 
“Coureur Galop,” from Paladilke, arrang- 
ed by Sep Winner. 











ONSUMPTION. 


have @ positive remedy for the above disease; 

So ny — ot gt of the worst Ly oy og 4 lon} fseanalg 
Indeed, so strong is my fatt! 

tiatTwitisend TWO BOTTLES F 

UABLE TREATISE on this disease, 

address, DR. T, A. SLOCUM 181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥ 
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a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out, 
56 fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland- 
Maine. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sunday, Jan. 13, Miss F. E. Gay, of England, will 
spe: sak before the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, 74 Boylston Street, at3 P.M. Subject: “lhe 
true mission of Christ.” After this there will be a 
memorial service for the late Dr. Arvilla B. Haynes. 
Women invited. F 





Monday, Jan. 14, 3.30 P. M. Discussion on ad- 
mitting German as an equivalent for Greck in Schools 
and Colleges. Opening paper by Miss Mary Ladd. 





Wanted.—A situation as short-hand writer and 
ealigraph operator, by a young lady thoroughly pre. 
ye for rapid and satisfactory work. Address 

L. A., care ‘Woman at Work,” Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Mr. Knapp’ 8 ‘Home School fo for Boys. 


Next Gusemteneip school-year began September 
19, 1883 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Open every evening, except Saturday, from 8 to 10. 
Applications received only on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, from 6 to 7. Both class ant private in- 
struction. Two courses, for either of which, when 
satisfactorily completed, diplomas will be given. 
Private lessons will be given during the day, at resi- 
dence of pupils if desired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our Glorious Old Commonwealth.” 
GENTS WANTED at once for Dr. AUSTIN'S 
popular, complete and illustrated History of Mas- 
sachusetts, from the landing of the Pilgrims to 1884. 
Commended by Wendell Phillips and the Presa. The 
people are ready for it; no competition; a splendid 
opportunity for new as well as old agents. The sons 
and daughters of Massachusetts cannot afford to be 
without a history of their own State. Address 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 57 Cornhill, Boston. 

















THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO. 


Give awa; om to pore forming clubs for the | 
of their 1 COFFEES, Dinner, Tea a 
Toilet Sets, iron. W Vithee. etc. WHITE ThA A 

STs vA 49: and ace ieces Rit S10 & S12 orders. 

TEAS ey Ts 44 & 5G pieces 
Were. pl, TOE M WI ‘ 
’ HES with $15 ord 

BAND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 
White Dinner Sets.f 106 paoces with 8 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club ok containing a complete 
Premium & Price List, THE GREATCHINA TEA CO, 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 










FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 
V V INE WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 


FOREIGN 
EXIBITION 


M. C. M. A. BUILDING, 


HUNTINGTON AVENUE. 


ATS & INDUSTRIES 


OF THE WORLD. 


The Finest and Best Exhibits 
ever made in America, and 
equal to any ever shown 
in the Capitals of 
Europe. 


Grand Bazaar 


OF ALL NATIONS, 


In which is displayed a myriad of Art Products and 
varied Manufactures of rare beauty and value. The 
present opportunities for viewing these should be eag- 
erly embraced by all classes of our people, and espe- 
cially by those desirous of selecting gifts for the ap- 
»roaching holiday scason. Every article on exhibit is 
i sale (and will be delivered at once) at such remark- 
ably low prices as to commend them to all. 








Afternoon and Evening Concerts, 


a 


Prominent Bands. 
CENTENNIAL ORGAN, 


W. J. D. LEAVITT, Organist. 
12 TO 1P. M. DAILY. 


Huntington Avenue cars from Tremont House direct 
every 5 minutes. Columbus Ave. cars to West New- 
ton St. 

Admission to entire exhibition, 50 cts. Children’s 
tickets, 25 cts. Family tickets giving 12 admissions, 
$5 Tickets on sale at principal Hotels. 


Open Daily, 9 A. M., to 10 P. M. 








Prevents and cures Pre- 


mature Baldness, 


CACTUS BAL 





Is recommended by your 


LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. 


By Rev. D. H. Taylor. 
Specially desirable to all who study the Interna- 


tional lessons beginning Jan., 1884, Teacher’s edition, 
illustrated, $1 50, 


Echoes from Hospital and Whitehouse 


By Anna LL. Boyden. 


A record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomeroy’s experience 
in War times, $1 25. 


NOT OF MAN BUT OF GoD, 


By Jacob M. Manning. 
Pastor of Old South Church, Boston. 
President Seelye, of Amherst College, writes: “I have 


read it with a wonderful sense of its charm, I cannot 
but feel that it must be very useful.” $125. 


‘ 


After Thoughts of Foreign Travel, 


In Historie Lands and Capital Cities. 
By 8S. H. M’Collister, 


Illustrated, $1 25 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


DP. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


“THE LEADING WRITERS OF 
CONTRIBUTE TO ITS PAGES.” 


THE NATION 





Messrs. D, LOTHROP & CO. desire to say to their 
friends and patrons that they have so GREATLY EN- 
LARGED thetr Popular Illustrated Magazine, 


WIDE AWAKE, 


And so enhanced its beauty and value, that at the 


ADVANCED PRICE-—83 A YEAR, 


which is to be the subscription price after February Ist, 
1884, it will be the largest and finest Magazine ever 
issued at that price; but they will add (hat all who send 
in their subscriptions before February 1st, 1884, will re- 
ceive the Magazine at the former price, $250 a year. 
Address Subscriptions, Applications tor Agencies, 
Circulars, Premium Lists, &c., to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Franklin Street, Boston, 


KNABE. 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Du- 
rability. Terms reasonable. 


E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


506 Washington St., over Williams & Everett. 
GOODYEAR’S 


Leggins, Hat 
Chamber Covers, 
Bands, 
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Covers, Sleeves, 
Nursery 
Door Mats, 


Ladies’ 
Gloves, Aprons, 
Sheetings, Syringes, 
Foot Balls, ete. 

RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 
Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 

Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon 8St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 


MRS, A, E, CHADWICK, 
Embroidery Designing and Stamping, 


ART EMBROIDERY TAUGHT. 
Materials furnished and work commenced, designed or 
made to order, at short notice. Full line of Arrasene 
Chenille, Fless, Mosaic Work, Stamped Goods, 

IDEAL FRAMES FOR SALE. 

No. 2 Hamilton Place (Room 3), Boston. 


WEPOUSSE 
WORK 


TOOLS. MATERIALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 
SPECIALTOOLS 
MADE TO ORDER 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN 
176 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, 


















SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


aay A large stock of the latest styles of Paper 
Hangings, Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other store in 


-T. F. SWAN, 


_NO. 12 CORNHILL, ‘BOSTON. 





CACTUS BALM 


Hair-Dresser. Ask bim. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T 
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